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‘Summary of the News 





The crisis of America’s issue with Germany 
over the sinking of the Arabic was passeJ 
on Tuesdav of last week, when Ambassa‘o. 
Bernstorff forwarded to Washington expres- 
sions of sympathy sent by the German Gov- 
ernment, together with the request that the 
American Government wait for further par- 
ticulars before taking a definite stand. On 
August 25 Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
gave out a statement to a representative of 
the Associated Press in which he said that, if 
the commander of the submarine which sauk 
the Arabic had exceeded his instructions, “the 
Imperial Government would not hesitate to 
give such complete satisfaction to the United 
States as would conform to the friendly rela- 
tions existing between both Governments." 
The inference is that some time since the 
sinking of the Lusitania orders were issued 
forbidding the torpedoing of passenger ships 
without warning. On Thursday of last week 
the German Ambassador called at the State 
Department and, it is understood, gave as- 
surances that the whole dispute over sub- 
marine warfare, so far as it concerns this 
country, would be brought to a peaceful set- 
tlement. 


Nothing definite is known by the public 
as to the lines on which the German case 
will be presented. But it is reasonably cer- 
tain that the President will insist upon a 
discussion of the question on its own merits, 
regardless of what the United States Gov- 
ernment may have in mind in the way of at- 
tempting to modify the English blockade of 
German ports. Meanwhile the situation may 
be somewhat affected by the fear expressed 
in Berlin on Tuesday that the submarine 
which is alleged to have sunk the Arabic 
has been lost. 


Informal negotiations by foreign trade ad- 
visers of the State Department have resulted 


» in concessions also from England. The British 


Ambassador, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, has ex- 
plained that the concessions are especially de- 
signed to relieve the hardship of American 
importers who have contracted for goods 
made in Germany and Austria for the Christ- 
mas trade. The proposed relaxation of the 
Order in Council of March 15 will, it is under- 
stood, release American-owned goods of Ger- 
man origin now at Rotterdam and valued 
at more than $150,000,000. 


On Thursday of last week Col. Roose- 
velt's name was once more to be found on 
the first pages of the morning papers, as 
4 result of his attack made the preceding 
day upon President Wilson. On the invita- 
tion of Major-Gen. Wood Col. Roosevelt ad- 
dressed the business men in training at Platts- 
burgh and instructed them mainly as to the 
meaning of the phrase, “standing by the 
President,” his interpretation being that the 
President should receive the adherence of 
American citizens only when he was right, 
and he plainly implied that Mr. Wilson in 








his foreign policy had substituted “elocution” 
for “action.” This speech brought a rebuke 
from Secretary of War Garrison to Major- 
Gen. Wood for allowing Mr. Roosevelt such 
latitude. Thereupon the Colonel shifted his 
attack to Mr. Garrison, upbraiding him for 
not having asked to see the now notorious 
speech in advance. Mr. Garrison countered 
neatly by remarking good-humoredly that he 
was too busy a man to hope to save the 
Colonel from his indiscretions. And there the 
matter rests. 


Following up its designation of cotton as 
a contraband of war, the British Government 
has announced through the Embassy at 
Washington that assignments of cotton would 
be permitted to neutral countries to the ex- 
tent of their normal consumption, but that 
“under the procedure of international law 
relating to absolute contraband, evidence of 
ultimate destination will be necessary to the 
condemnation of cotton as lawful prize.” 


The Austro-German armies have added 
considerably to their successes recorded in 
our issue of last week. It was announced last 
Thursday that the fortress of Brest-Litovsk 
had been captured, and later that the Russian 
lines in southeastern Galicia had been pierced 
at two points. If this latter statement is 
true, operations of the railway leading to 
Kiev may be seriously interfered with. In 
the Baltic provinces Gen. Hindenburg’s forces 
have resumed the offensive. Grodno is hold- 
ing out. According to reports, von Hindenburg 
still has hopes of cutting off the Russian 
retreat by capturing a portion of the great 
Warsaw-Petrograd railway north of Vilna. 
We leave our readers to fill in the details of 
the Austro-German operations from the ex- 
tended discussion of the matter found in our 
editorial columns. 


What is understood to be an inspired state- 
ment of Bulgaria’s present attitude has ap- 
peared in a publication controlled by the 
Government of that country. It explains that 
it is the intention of the Cabinet to adhere 
to a policy of neutrality except in the event 
that the rights “filched from Bulgaria” under 
the Treaty of Bucharest after the second 
Balkan War are restored. Berlin, on the 
other hand, continues to believe that a Bul- 
garian-Turkish agreement has been signed 
and is about to go into effect. As for the 
concession asked of Servians to facilitate the 
entrance of Bulgaria into the war on the side 
of the Allies, dispatches from Nish and Rome, 
transmitted by London, give the positive as- 
surance that Servia’s reply to the Powers of 
the Entente has been received, and that it 
makes the “indispensable sacrifice.” Until 
more definite proof is furnished. cautious ob- 
servers of the situation in the Balkans will 
not look for action. 


Malcontents who have recently been busy 
with a plan to embarrass the French Gov- 
ernment in its conduct of the war, and es- 
pecially to retire Gen. Joffre, were put to rout 
in a session of the Chamber of Deputies on 
August 26. Though intending to strike at 
the Cabinet, and particularly at M. Millerand, 
Minister of War, because of the secrecy in 


which Government business has been en- 
veloped, such a feeling against them devel- 
oped in the Chamber that, instead of record- 
ing their dissent from the Government, as 
expected, they voted the war credits asked 
almost to a man, the figures being 639 to 1. 


Considerable activity has been shown dur- 
ing the past week by French aviators, who 
have bombarded at Dornach a plant where 
the Germans manufactured asphyxiating 
gases and also the railway station at Mill- 
heim, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, besides 
repulsing an attack upon Paris attempted by 
six German aviators. 


After a period of unusual success, the Ger- 
man submarines have during the past week 
relaxed their activity. Since we last wrote 
they have sunk two British merchantmen, 
two trawlers, and the Swedish steamship Disa. 
Lloyd's quarterly report for the period ended 
August 12 gives the losses to Britisn snip- 
ping from submarines and other hostile craft 
and from mines as 68 steamships, with an ag- 
gregate gross tonnage of 180,713, and nine 
sailing vessels. 





Hayti's Parliament has been given until 
the 17th of this month to act on the treaty 
urged by this country, according to which the 
American Government proposes to establish a 
protectorate for ten years over the island 
republic. Secretary Lansing on August 26 
gave out a most important statement con- 
cerning American intentions. The purpose is 
to protect Hayti, by assuming control of her 
finances, against the machinations of grafting 
politicians. Mr. Lansing was emphatic in 
declaring that the Administration would be 
bound by its pledges to refrain from acquir- 
ing a foot of foreign territory. But he im- 
plied that if the Haytians would not accept 
the treaty offered, this Governinent was pre- 
pared to exercise force. 

The American submarine I’-4, which was 
wrecked in Honolulu harbor on March 25, 
with the loss of twenty-two lives, has at 
length been raised from a cepth of 300 feet, 
and has been placed in dry-dock. Thua far 
only one of the bodies has been identified. 


A report was current on Wednesday that 
Gen. Pascual Orozco, one of the supporters of 
Huerta, had been shot and killed in a fight 
between Mexicans and an American posse. 


Agents of the Secret Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice arrested at Washington last 
week Gustav Kopsch, a German reservist, on 
the charge of espionage. Kopsch had in his 
possession photographs and films of the forti- 
fications at Fortress Monroe and pictures of 
the proposed fortifications at Cape Henry. 


The receipts from tolls of the Panama 
Canal for its first year of commercial opera- 
tion, ending August 15, were $5,216,149. This 
amount represents the passage of 1,317 
ocean-going vessels, having a gross tonnage 
of 6,494,673, and a net tonnage of 4,596,644. 
The Suez Canal, during the past year, has 
received from tolls four and five-eighths times 
the amount taken in at Panama. 
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Hopefulness in Washington regarding the 
prospect of a settlement of our submarine 
controversy with Germany is fully justified. 
Berlin is indulging in a rapid series of mani- 
festations of a desire to give satisfaction 
that are positively bewildering when con- 
trasted with the iron attitude of non-conces- 
sion that her press and her public men have 
hitherto maintained. First came the Bern- 
storff note, asking for suspension of judg- 
ment until Germany’s side of the Arabic case 
had been heard. Then came Bethmann-Holl- 
weg’s interview. Now comes Bernstorff’s ex- 
plicit promise that his Government is pre- 
pared to give “full satisfaction.” And all 
this volunteered from Berlin! From the 
Bernstorff note asking for a little patience 
on our part it is evident that the German 
Government had made up its mind to be 
friends. We were asked to wait until the 
other side had been heard. What could that 
other side be? Surely, not the renewal of 
the general question of Germany’s right to 
sink passenger ships with Americans on 
board. On that, the note of President Wil- 
son had taken so explicit a stand fhat there 
was no further room for debate. Evidently, 
listening to the other side meant giving Ger- 
many a chance to show, not that the sinking 
of the Arabic was perhaps justified, but that 
the act was contrary to Germany’s orders. 
Of this we now have specific confirmation. 





The reasons for the sudden change of front 
in Berlin are plentiful. In the first place, 
undoubtedly, is the desire not to make of us 
an enemy. The argument so often heard 
that Germany would not be averse to hav- 
ing us go to war, in order to cut off our 
supply of ammunitions to the Allies, or in 
order to make it easier for the German Gov- 
ernment to acknowledge a general defeat by 
pointing to a world of enemies, was always 
metaphysical. Unquestionably, the victories 
in Poland have placed the German Govern- 
ment in a position where it can yield with- 
out seeming to do so under the fear of de- 
feat. Add to this the growing recognition of 
the fact that the submarine campaign against 
England has cost more than it was worth. 
The British Admiralty’s phrasing of the re- 
port regarding the destruction of a German 
submarine by an aeroplane goes to confirm 
the belief which has been current for many 
weeks that Germany’s loss in undersea boats 
has been far heavier than she has admitted. 
Finally, comes the diplomatic reason. Hav- 
ing yielded to us on a matter which for half 
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a year Germany has professed to consider of 
vital concern to her, she can now begin to 
press for action by our Government against 
England in the matter of blockade. The co- 
incidence in time between the establishment 
of cotton contraband and Germany’s giving 
in on submarine warfare may be significant. 





Germany’s yielding to the United States 
has surprised and impressed English news- 
papers. They speak of it as a great Amer- 
ican diplomatic triumph, and call it a “fine 
moral victory for President Wilson.” If 
such a thing had happened after our fleet 
had been mobilized, or plans announced for 
raising an army of 3,000,000 men, we know 
how jubilant our super-militarists would 
have been. As it is, they have been telling 
us that the country is so weak and con- 
temptible that nobody pays any attention to 
our protests, and that our honor is trampled 
into the dust by every nation that chooses to 
do it. Well, what they have to explain now 
is the fact that the mightiest military Power 
on earth has eagerly sought to keep the 
friendship of the despised United States, and 
to do what we have demanded as a matter of 
law and neutral rights. This is the sudden 
and amazing change in German policy which 
has overcome the whole world with special 
wonder. Of course, much remains to be 
done. The settlement of the Arabic case, 
which the German Government now prom- 
ises to our full satisfaction, has to be made 
the basis for the settlement of the entire 
large question at issue. From the one in- 
stance our Government will be able to ad- 
vance to the general principie. This is that 
Germany wholly concede our contention as to 
past events, and give us assurances that noth- 
ing of the kind will occur in the future. 





Not everybody in Germany is in agree- 
ment with Minister of Finance Helfferich 
in regarding the enormous war expendi- 
tures as an investment on which the re 
turns will come from indemnities contrib- 
uted by the Allies. The Berlin Vorwiirts 
points out that after the war the interest 
on the Imperial debt and pensions alone 
will amount to two and a half billion 
marks ($625,000,000), which is only one 
hundred million dollars less than the total 
expenditures of the Imperial budget three 
years ago. In discussing the possible effect 
on interna] conditions of the enormous prob- 
lems in taxation which the future will 
bring, the Vorwdrts plainly does not take 
it for granted that the Allies will pay the 
interest on Germany's debt, or that money 
will be obtained, as suggested in some 








quarters, by selling back the soil conquer 
by the German armies to its former Dos. 
sessors. Germany’s vast outlays did no 
begin with the outbreak of the war. Shor, 
ly before that came the patriotic “war og, 
tribution” of a quarter of a billion dollar 
Whereas the “extraordinary” expenditur« 
in the Imperial budget during the year 
1912-14 ranged between twenty-five ang 
thirty million dollars, in 1915 they ra 
above $2,500,000,000. Of course, the finap. 
cial problems that confront Germany my; 
be faced by all the Allies in varying «& 
gree; and the result everywhere is bound 
to be what the Vorwdrts foresees for (er. 
many—a demand for a great extension of 
popular rights, as a reward for the sacri. 
fices of the war and the vast new burden; 
imposed upon the people, 





The arrival on Sunday of $19,500. 
from Europe, in part payment of the in. 
creasing indebtedness on the part of Eng 
land and France to the United States for 
current trade, is in many ways a striking 
incident of the day. This particular con 
signment, though sent immediately fron 
England, was not taken from the Lond 
market. It undoubtedly is part of the 
amount of gold (described in the dispatche: 
as $40,000,000) which was shipped a week 
or more ago by the Bank of France © 
England. Such a shipment by the Frene 
Bank was made easy by the extraordinar 
manner in which the French people hav 
responded to the request of their Govern 
ment that they bring their hoarded gold t 
the Bank to exchange for notes. Since ti’ 
request was published, on July 2, no le 
an amount than $107,000,000 gold has been 
added to the Bank’s reserve, that gra 
sum representing part of the hoards |i 
aside in safe corners, ever since ‘ 
“Morocco episode” of 1911 foreshadowed ‘0 
coming war. As for the indebtedness of ‘ht 
Allied belligerents to the United State 
that is something which grows more spe 
tacular as the war continues. In the pope 
lar mind, this excess of payments due ‘ 
us from Europe, over payments due to © 
rope from us, is commonly ascribed to the 
enormous orders placed here for war ™ 
terial. Those shipments have undoubted! 
played their part; including exports su 
as horses and woollen and rubber £000! 
which must be largely destined for mili 
tary uses, we have sent out since Augu* 
1914, perhaps $170,000,000 more than in UW 
same months of the preceding twelvemont! 
But the Government’s report of our forels 
commerce for July, just published, sho" 
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that as yet the “munitions exports” are but 
a relatively small part of our increase in 
outward trade. In the seven completed 
months of 1915, our total export of mer- 
chandise ran $769,000,000 above that of 
1914, while the surplus of exports over 
imports was larger by $900,000,000. 





The Vatican has probably received with 
only partial gratification the suggestion of 
an improvement in the status of the Pa- 
pacy, put forward in the course of the recent 
debate in the Reichstag. “The position cre 
ated for the Pope by the war,” said Dr. 
Spahn, leader of the powerful Catholic Cen- 
tre, “reveals its untenability for the future 
and compels us to think of the internation- 
al regulation of his status which shall be 
commensurate with the rights, dignity, and 
duties of the Papacy.” This is plainly direct- 
ed against Italy, the new enemy, as Beth- 
mann-Hollweg called her in the same debate. 
Outside interference will be regarded in Italy 
as making only more difficult the relations 
between Quirinal and Vatican. Nor does it 
improve the international status of the Pa- 
pacy to make its interests a war issue. The 
position of the head of the Church has been 
hard enough in a war in which Catholics are 
engaged in slaughtering each other. and in 
which the Princes of the Church have asium- 
ed the réle of partisans. Cardinal Mercier’s 
hot protest against the ills inflicted by the 
Germans upon Belgium must be reconciled 
somehow with the action of the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Cologne in congratulating the 
Kaiser upon the triumph of German arms. 
The Catholic Committee of French Propa- 
ganda, under the patronage of the Cardinal- 
Archbishops of Paris and Rheims, has been 
circulating documents and photographs ac- 
cusing the German armies of sacrilege as 
well as cruelty. The Church is suffering suf- 
ficiently from the strife of national pas- 
sions without having the issue of the po- 
litical status of the Papacy superadded. 





it was as a result in part of our own Civil 
War, in part of Europe’s development of 
iron hulls, that the American merchant ma- 
rine rapidly began to lose place about 1863. 
AS @ consequence of the European war and 
the lower price of steel plates in America, 
it has now mustered a greater number of 
ships than at any time since that year. The 
American flag can to-day be seen on 2,768 
vessels registered in the foreign trade; and 
whereas in 1913 the ports of Great Britain 
were visited by fewer American ships than 
even Greek, Russian, or Spanish, we now 
have a tonnage running close to that of 








France and Norway, or fifth in the world. 
It is not likely that there will be many more 
foreign vessels transferred to American reg- 
istry, but our own shipyards are turning 
out an ever-increasing number. There was 
a time, when sailing navigation reached its 
greatest development early in the last cen- 
tury, that the American navy stood first on 
the Atlantic, and was seriously trying to 
wrest the Chinese trade from England. 
Frenssen’s hero of that day, standing on the 
Hamburg waterfront and trying to catch the 
flags of the largest vessels in sight, could 
remark: “Of course—the Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The new and unprecedented in- 
crease in tonnage is a reminder to us that 
we achieved our old station by building 
ships of superior speed, carrying capacity, 
and labor-saving devices. To gain or hold 
our own after the war will challenge our 
builders, while it already puts upon our 
legislators the necessity of repealing laws 
that increase labor-costs. 





The Commons-Harriman portion of the re- 
port of the Industrial Relations Commission 
will receive discussion where Walsh’s maun- 
derings will be thrown aside. The plan is 
to create a permanent bureau in each State, 
and another at Washington, the former to 
administer and enforce all State labor laws, 
the other Federal laws. Associated with 
each should be an advisory council, repre- 
senting capital, agriculture, and labor, and 
serving without pay. The whole idea is 
to entrust to an impartial body, coéperat- 
ing with all parties, matters that are now 
fought out blindly in Legislatures and in 
manufacturing plants. It is easy to adduce 
reasons why practical applications of the 
plan will be slow. There is by no means 
unanimous agreement that the greatest 
cause of industrial unrest is the breakdown 
in the administration of the labor laws. The 
serious split in the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission itself breeds a doubt whether the 
permanent State and Federal commissions 
and their councils would be such harmo- 
nious bodies as Professor Commons envis- 
ages. With the members intrenched behind 
their six-year terms, deadlocks and quarrels 
might be endless. The report gains noth- 
ing by its inclusion of an inadequately 
sketched plan for an inheritance tax to sup- 
port these new industrial bodies. It would 
be felt, too, that our State Executives could 
not always be entrusted with the appoint- 
ment of a body of such far-reaching powers. 
Moreover, legislative interference is some- 
times salutary. But the Commons plan may 
still be adjudged to stand out from the gen- 





eral wreckage of the Industrial Commis- 
sion’s findings, and it might be well if it 
induced some States to enter upon the ex- 
periment it recommends. 





Cotton is holding his sceptre more 
steadily than he was able to do at one time. 
He has been immensely cheered by the an- 
nouncement of Southern banks of import- 
ance that they will lend money on cotton 
at the rate of six or seven cents a pound, 
and an interest charge of only 6 per cent. 
This announcement is made pos- 
sible by the Federal reserve system. The 
Federal reserve banks were the first to 
express their intention of financing the 
and the conditions they laid down 
were few and simple. They will require 
safe storage, a satisfactory warehouse re 
ceipt, and adequate insurance. Upon these 
conditions, they will advance, through their 
member banks, 75 per cent. of the market 
value of the cotton offered as collateral. 
Secretary McAdoo’s announcement that he 
will place $30,000,000 in gold in the banks 
of the cotton belt without interest, 
used in making cotton loans, makes it pos- 
sible for the reserve banks to lend through 
their member banks at the lowest interest 
rate. The result must be at once financial 
and psychological. the 
Atlanta Constitution notes, the grower will 
be able to meet his obligations, to “take 
care of himself,” and to hold his cotton 
until market conditions warrant his dis- 
The psychological gain will 


a year. 


crop, 


to be 


Financially, as 


posing of it. 
be in his perception that sound financial 
methods avail more than spectacular ones. 


A bulletin of the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on the effects of Oregon’s Minl- 
mum Wage law presents a roseate view. 
“The average weekly earnings of all women 
in the six department, dry-goods, and ten- 
cent stores [in Portland] increased 10 per 
cent., or from $7.89 to $8.68 per week.” 
At the same time the number receiving 
$9.25 per week increased 130 per cent. 
The slight displacement of women by men 
does not seem chargeable to the new rul- 
ings. The question arises whether causes 
were not at work which would have inde 
pendently caused a rise in the weekly 
wages of women, and whether the six 
stores examined are typical of employment 
for women. The Bureau thinks that the 
financial depression of 1914, with the legis 
lation restricting hours of labor, would 
naturally have tended to depress wages. 
It also explains that the six stores were 
the largest available for study. It is plain 
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that we need reports from other fields of 
industry. They should not omit the effect 
of increased labor-cost upon selling prices. 





Ex-Gov. Blease’s new freedom carries us 
back to the state of nature in a way to make 
cave men gasp. It is refreshing to see how 
his statement that, “when mobs are no long- 
er possible, liberty will be dead” was rebuk- 
ed at the Boston conference by Southern ex- 
ecutives. His palpable inconsistencies were 
nicely punctured when Gov. Goldsborough, of 
Maryland, rejoined that if capital punish- 
ment was wrong, capital punishment at the 
hands of savage lynchers was infinitely its 
worst form. The amazing thing is to find 
Blease, as a man who thinks there is no such 
thing as liberty within the social system and 
political organism, resorting not to the argu- 
ments of raw Rousseauism, but to the stock 
justifications of the mob against order. The 
courts, we hear again, cannot be relied upon 
to do justice; and the “unmentionable 
crime” deserves a more signal punishment 
than mere civil hanging. If there were no 
Southern lynchings that killed innocent men 
and women, or that often cheated justice 
within a few days of the time set for an exe- 
cution, we might have less conviction that 
they are not merely extra-legal, but anti- 
legal. If it were not that less than one-third 
the lynchings are for the grossest of crimes, 
and that a full third are for minor offences 
or no offences at all, the latter of his excuses 
would be more acceptable. 





The kind of “preparedness” which con- 
sists In choosing for the administration of 
our military and naval affairs men like 
John D. Long, who died Saturday, will 
never meet anything but the warmest com- 
mendation. “The New 
American Navy” the ex-Secretary describes 
how, with the development of the war cloud 
in 1898, he brought the naval service in a 
few months from its unready condition to 
comparative efficiency; and his statement 
that “all the money disbursed by the De- 
partment was honestly spent and every pur- 
chase made in good faith” was hardly ques- 
tioned. His record would have been no 
table even had it not stood in refreshing 
contrast to the work of the War Depart- 
ment. Apart from his Cabinet term, which 
closed in a controversy over which he had 
no control, and which no one regretted 
more than he, his service in many offices 
marked him the rare type of the gentleman 
and scholar in politics. The same year— 
1879—-which witnessed his election as 
Governor of Massachusetts saw his publica- 


In his work on 








tion of a translation of the Afneid; and it 
is still remembered that he found fault 


with the message dispatching Dewey to 
Manila for saying that war had “com- 
menced” rather than “begun.” 





In several matters the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention has temporarily “got 
away” from its natural leaders, only to re- 
verse itself later. This was happily the case 
with the proposed amendment—first adopted, 
but later defeated—to make ability to read 
English a qualification for voting. One ob- 
vious weakness of it lay in discrimination 
against literacy in other languages than our 
own. Ability to speak English is quite dif- 
ferent from ability to read and write it. The 
Federal Government’s naturalization regu- 
lations regard the former, with the ability 
to write one’s own name, as enough. Large 
numbers of voters might muster enough oral 
English to pass the naturalization examina- 
tions, and yet be far from having a literary 
use of the language. If it was literacy that 
was alone at issue, the amendments might— 
as in other States—have required merely a 
general test. If it was the wish of its spon- 
sors to strike at manifestations of disloyalty 
among the foreign-born, more direct meth- 
ods would have been fairer and would have 
avoided depriving many loyal and enlighten- 
ed men of the ballot, while giving it to most 
of the fomenters of discord. Several States 
require a general literacy test, but apparent- 
ly only one requires literacy in English. The 
country’s experience with such nativistic re- 
strictions has proved them undesirable. 





The action of the United States District 
Attorney in dropping his inquiry into elec- 
tion frauds in Vermilion and Edgar Coun- 
ties, Illinois, has been approved at Washing- 
ton. It seems the laws of Illinois are more 
effective for such cases than are the Federal 
laws. This is also true in Indiana. But, 
while the Indiana officials have obtained the 
conviction of the Mayor of Terre Haute and 
the indictment of more than a hundred oth- 
ers, including Taggart and the Mayor and 
the Chief of Police of Indianapolis, the pros- 
ecuting machinery in ex-Speaker Cannon’s 
county and its neighbor is doing nothing in 
the way of emulating this success. The Chi- 
cago Daily News makes the sarcastic sugges- 
tion that this inactivity is owing to a desire 
not to bring embarrassment upon “eminent 
and influential citizens,” but expresses its 
oreference for the Indiana method of pro- 
ceeding, which pays more regard to the em- 
barrassment of the community than to that 
of individuals, however eminent. 








Whoever introduced modesty into politic 
would be overjoyed at the example of it jp 
Massachusetts. Ex-Gov. Foss confesses tha: 
he had foreseen that if he ran for the non. 
ination again he would be charged with ca;. 
ing more for his own success than for that o; 
prohibition. But he explains that he wa 
forced into the fight. Mr. Bird would not 
persuaded to “take” the honor, and Mr, Mp. 
Call refused to declare for prohibition. Eye, 
so, Mr. Foss’s modesty restrained him fron 
doing anything hastily. But the immodes; 
Mr. Weeks, “having completed his journey 
across the United States as the self-appointe 
‘favorite son’ of Massachusetts, upon his r. 
turn home ordered the Republican party o; 
Massachusetts to declare against nationa) 
prohibition.” The most retiring diffidence 
could not endure this. To be himself efface 
was no sacrifice, but when “even the strict. 
est machine-man would soon see that the 
Republican party in Massachusetts needs me 
more than I need it,” hesitation would have 
been treason. Foss has “salvaged from the 
wreck the party’s only hope for victory.” The 
sole remaining detail is to make the party 


see it. 





The practical outline which Chancellor 
Jordan has been giving of the requirements 
of a college president chiefly defines what be 
must not be, and will delight those who have 
a cynical conception of his office. Three 
centuries ago Thomas Fuller discovered the 
foremost defects of the schoolmaster in bis 
tendency to be a master to the children and: 
slave to their parents, and in his scornins 
to touch the school but by the proxy of the 
ushers. Chancellor Jordan hints at the pres 
ident’s respect for his peers in saying that 
he must not tell all that he knows about 
those around him. As for actual contac 
with the college, “he must not do anything 
he can hire some one else to do.” Happily, 
these requirements permit of such broaé 
interpretations that they do not carry the 
condemnation of Fuller’s picture. And the 
practicality that is the essence of Dr. Jor 
dan’s definition is not marred when he sa)* 
that a president must be a scholar to the 
extent of knowing truth from untruth. Every 
State university head extorting his million‘ 
from a Legislature, every head of an endow 
ed college organizing his schools and courses 
up to the public demand of the moment 
knows that this does not necessarily refe! 
to philology and science. It may have re 
erence to the pragmatic field where hypoth 
eses are useful because they are true, an 
truth is what is useful. 
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A GAMBLE ON INDEMNITIES. 


_—- 


A few days ago, I met G——, the Ameri- 
can, just back from Berlin. He is a good 
friend of ours, and he understands his Ger- 
many pretty well. His view was quite sim- 
ple. “Stick to it, keep your teeth in, and 
don’t worry. You have only to make Ger- 
many pay her own costs and you will win 
this war. The German people will settle 
with their Hohenzollerns and Bethmann-Holl- 
wegs and von Biilows.” G—— means that the 
whole thing is now a gamble on indemnities, 
and that if they fail, as they will, there will 
be a wholesale crash in Germany. 


The above is from an article in the West- 
minster Gazette, over the signature “S”’— 
undoubtedly the editor, Mr. Spender. We 
print it only for what it is worth. The main 
fact involved, however, is beyond question. 
Germany is counting upon a huge war in- 
demnity partially to make good her immense 
financial losses. 

On this point there was a remarkably plain- 
spoken utterance some days ago in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. It did not attempt to 
conceal the severe industrial and commercial 
dislocation which the war had brought upon 
Germany. And the strain upon the Empire’s 
finances it admitted to be very great. Eng- 
land’s financial plight it believed to be 
worse, and that of France and Russia about 
as bad; but it argued that neither of those 
nations could cherish the hope which Ger- 
many has of helping to right matters by 
means of an indemnity. This idea has evi- 
dently been sedulously put about in Germany. 
“We are compelled to make heavy financial 
sacrifices, but keep on bravely: our enemies 
will have to pay a good part of the bill.” 

The matter recently received an official 
status from the German Minister of Finance. 
In his address to the Reichstag, at the time 
of calling for a new war loan of $2,500,- 
000,000—making a total war expenditure of 
$7,500,000,000—Herr Helfferich spoke of the 
“gigantic burden of war” which had been 
laid upon the Empire. But he declared that 
Germany's “economic future” would be freed 
from this burden, since “the thousands of 
millions will be borne through decades by 
the instigators of the war, and not by us.” 
Whatever view we may take of this, it is 
clearly put forward as a Government pro- 
gramme. The design may be to brace the 
German people to further sacrifices by hold- 
ing out hopes that the authorities them- 
selves know cannot be realized; but, in any 
case, there the thing stands. The cost of the 
war is frightful, but we shall make the Allies 
Day it all. 


That there are those in Germany who re 
gard this as illusory is made evident by the 





act that financial writers are being called 
upon to show that the Government is not 
dreaming. One of these, Herr Bernhard, ad- 
dresses himself in the Vossische Zeitung to 
the “pessimists” who doubt that the Allies 
can be made to pay the war-bills of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Turkey. He maintains 
that the plan of Minister Helfferich is not so 
absurd as it sounds. For Germany holds large 
strips of conquered territory, both East and 
West. If these lands are returned to their 
former owners, “they must pay the price 
fixed by the victors.” If they are retained, 
they will increase the national wealth and 
the “actual amount of tax receipts.” This 
is a pretty picture—laying heavy taxes on 
prostrate Belgium and ravaged Poland! And 
we see at once how the two ideas of annex- 
ation and indemnity come into collision. Both 
have been dangled before the German people. 
But now it appears that they must give up 
one or the other. It might be a sop to the 
annexationists if the Empire could be paid 
seven or eight billions not to annex. Yet any 
such sum, sensible people in Germany must 
know, could never be exacted from the Al- 
lies until they had been absolutely crushed. 
But if nations have fought to their last man 
and their last dollar, where are they going 
to find the billions of indemnity-money 
wherewith to purchase the right to drag out 
a contemptible existence? 

All this talk of indemnity is purely specu- 
lative as yet. If the German Government and 
the German people are going ahead upon the 
strength of it, then they are truly acting in 
the spirit of gamblers. The basis of fact 
for any solid hope of the kind which the 
Finance Minister expressed, cannot at pres- 
ent be found. What may appear later, no 
cautious man will predict; but at present no 
cautious man will pretend that there is any 
certainty at all that Germany will be able 
to exact any indemnity at all. Discussion 
of it is only part of the continued cropping 
out of hints and rumors of peace in Ger- 
many. Nowhere else are they heard. It is 
triumphant Germany who alone appears 
The significance of this 
is not lost upon the rest of the world. The 
stories of an impending financial crash in 
Germany, with warnings of national bank- 
ruptcy, are no doubt put in sensational garb 
on their way through Amsterdam. But that 
there is enormous pressure upon the Gov- 
ernment to find a way to end the war satisfac- 
torily, there can be no manner of doubt. A 
part of the apprehension grows out of 
the heightening strain upon the national 


anxious for peace. 





finances. Hence the prediction of a war in- 
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demnity, to make all good. But this, we 


repeat, is a sheer gamble. 


THE CONQUEST OF POLAND. 





Brest-Litovsk is Brest in Lithuania. The 
fortress was part of the system of the Polish 
defences, but it lies across the River Bug in 
Russian, as distinguished from Polish, ter- 
ritory. Except for isolated positions on the 
Niemen and west of the river, like Grodno, 
all of the nine provinces of Poland are in 
addition, the 
greater part of the provinces of Courland and 


the hands of the enemy. In 


Kovno have been overrun, and the Austro- 
German armies are now pressing forward 
into the provinces of Volhynia and Grodno. 
Only along a narrow slip of Galicia east of 
the Zlota Lipa River do Russian armies 
stand on foreign soil, and their retirement 
in this quarter is apparently a matter of 
days. In just four months the Russian ar- 
mies have been driven from the crests of the 
Carpathians and the East Prussian frontier 
close to the borders of old Russia, before 
the second partition of Poland in 1793. This 
has been accomplished in a campaign which, 
for sweep of operations, the armies engaged, 
and the sustained energy of the offensive, has 
no parallel in military history. 

The middle of last April witnessed the 
climax of the Russian effort. In Poland prop- 
er at that time there had been a virtual 
deadlock for nearly two months. The bat- 
tle-line ran close to the Prussian frontier in 
the Niemen region, swung further into Polish 
territory north of the Vistula, crossed that 
river at the confluence of the Bzura, follow- 
ed that stream, the Rawka, the Pilica, the 
Nida, and the Dunajec, in a straight line 
down to the Carpathians. Here the dead- 
lock ceased. In the mountains the fighting 
was continuous during the early spring. The 
northern passes were mastered by the Rus- 
sians, who penetrated, at one point, twenty 
miles into Hungary. The centre of the fight- 
ing was around Uzsok Pass. With that in 
Russian hands, the invasion of Hungary on 
a broad front could be accomplished. Around 
Uzsok, therefore, the Austrian forces with 
the German armies sent to their aid, made 
their great defence, and in the third week of 
April Vienna was reporting that the Russian 
attack had been broken. 

The Austro-Germans passed immediately 
to the offensive, but not at the expected point 
around Uzsok. Instead they hit out along 
what may be considered the centre of the 
entire line from the Baltic to the Pruth, 





namely, on the Dunajec front to the east of 
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Cracow. The attack began with an annihilat- 
ing bombardment of the Russian positions 
around Tarnow and Gorlice in the last two 
days of April. It was a demonstration on an 
enormous scale of the new tactics of artil- 
lery concentration which the British had 
practiced at Neuve Chapelle. There follow- 
ed, on May 1, the assault in “phalanx,” which 
was to show that trench warfare had not 
reduced military operations to deadlock. The 
Russian line was broken, the Czar’s Car- 
pathian armies were taken in flank and rear, 
with a huge harvest of prisoners, and there 
began that great retreat which has not yet 
come to an end. The extraordinary German 
talent for system has never appeared to bet- 
ter advantage than in the perfect syn- 
chronization of the advance of so many 
great armies on so huge a front. 


The routes traversed by the three main 
divisions of the Teutonic forces referred to 
in the Berlin dispatches as “army groups” 
may be briefly described. The southern or 
von Mackensen group, now comprising all of 
the Austrians and the Germans under von 
Linsingen, have advanced in the course of 
four months a distance of about 220 miles 
as measured straight across the map, from 
the Dunajec and the Carpathians to beyond 
the Bug. They marched east through Ga- 
licla to the San, and pivoted north on the 
left wing until Lemberg was retaken on June 
22. Then the advance was almost due north 
by way of Lublin towards Brest-Litovsk. It 
has been the slowest group of the three, its 
average daily progress being less than two 
miles. This was due to the fact that they 
had opposed to them the best of the Rus- 
sian armies, while on the other hand their 
own efficiency was probably reduced from 
the average German level by the presence 
of the Austrians. Temporary setbacks, such 
as von Mackensen’s armies encountered at 
the Dniester and around Lublin, were not ex- 
perienced by the purely German armies to 


the north. 

The German attack from the north by the 
von Hindenburg group did not begin till late 
in June, although subsidiary operations 
against Libau and Courland began early in 
May. Von Hindenburg’s armies have cover- 


ed the least ground of all. From around 
Przasnysz, which they captured July 15, to 
the Warsaw-Petrograd Railway, which they 
have just crossed, they have advanced some 
only a little faster than von 


Von Hindenburg, in 


eighty miles, 


Mackensen's forces. 


turn, had to deal with the chain of great 
fortresses along the line of the Niemen, the 
Bobr, and the Narew, from Kovno to Novo- 








georgievak. Had he waited for the reduc 
tion of the forts in order to advance on a 
uniform front, his progress would have been 
much smaller. Instead he threw forward 
separate armies in the interstices between 
the Russian strongholds. So to-day the Ger- 
man front here bends and turns. 

The armies of the centre, the group of 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria, started latest of 
all. These were the forces which for half a 
year had lain quiet along the Bzura and the 
Rawka. When the wings of the Russian 
army had been driven back, the German 
centre moved. It has travelled with aston- 
ishing rapidity. From Warsaw, which fell 
on August 5, to Kamienetz Litovsk, where 
the centre armies are to-day, they have cov- 
ered more than 150 miles in three weeks. 
Yet the several places of the army groups 
were so adjusted to one another that when 
Warsaw and Ivangorod fell and the Vistula 
was crossed, Gen. Hindenburg, Prince Leo- 
pold, and Gen. Mackensen touched hands for 
the final effort, the complete envelopment or 
destruction of the Czar’s armies. That solid 
curve, like a gigantic sickle, is still sweep- 
ing east. 








A NATIONAL DEFENDER FOR POLI- 
TICS ONLY. 





Secretary Garrison’s rebuke of Gen. Wood 
for inviting and allowing Mr. Roosevelt’s 
violent harangue at the Plattsburgh camp 
naturally pains the Colonel. Why, he ex- 
plains, he never once mentioned the Presi- 
dent or the Administration. No, he simply 
attacked Mr. Wilson by covert insult, and 
assailed the Administration by innuendo. 
The fearless man! Moreover, he made his 
speech “outside the line of tents.” This from 
the great hater of technicalities! 

What must chiefly rankle in the Colonel’s 
gallant breast is the official statement that he 
was at Plattsburgh merely as a politician, 
for the sake of stirring up “controversy, an- 
tagonism, and ill-feeling.” Does not Secre- 
tary Garrison know that Mr. Roosevelt is 
one of the greatest military authorities on 
earth, at whose feet the bankers and mer- 
chants and city officials learning to be sol- 
diers would be glad to sit? There is said to 
be in existence tn New York a photograph 
sent to a friend here by the German Em- 
peror. It showed Roosevelt and William at 
a military review; and at the bottom was 
written, in the Imperial hand: “Col. Roose- 
velt instructing the Kaiser in the art of war.” 
Whether this tale be veracious or not, we 
cannot say; but everybody knows that Mr. 











Roosevelt would not have hesitated to jp. 
struct Cesar, Cromwell, or Napoleon in th, 
art of war. And to think of treating sy) 
@ man, at such a crisis, as if he were a mer 
trouble-maker! If the Secretary of War wa; 
unaware of the Colonel’s supreme military 
competence, he might at least have spoke) 
of him as a sage, as a retired statesman {, 
whom old experience had attained to some. 
thing of prophetic strain. But no such rose; 
grow over Secretary Garrison’s party wal) 
He speaks of the ex-President as if he had be 
come well known as merely a Shimei, pro. 
miscuously cursing all passers-by. 

We are bound to add that the great ma. 
jority of Americans see in Mr. Roosevelt’; 
present activities only an attempt by him to 
make use of a troubled situation in order w 
get a party and personal advantage out of ir. 
He is flinging himself upon the idea of a 
possible war, and of preparing for ft, only 
as the most promising political issue which 
he can at present see. It cannot have been 
forgotten that he not long ago pointed to 
himself as the only man who could “tear to 
pieces” President Wilson’s foreign policy 
This was put in evidence at the trial of the 
Barnes libel suit. Since then Mr. Roosevelt 
has lost no occasion to seek to embarrass and 
discredit Mr. Wilson. In this effort he has, 
it is true, made only a series of blunders 
He railed at the Lusitania note, before he 
knew what it was, and immediately there 
after ran away and kept ingloriously silent 
He rushed into print about the case of the 
Arabic, demanding “deeds” instanter; and 
now has to read of the complete yielding of 
Germany to the American diplomatic con- 
tention, for which Roosevelt had nothing but 
scorn. Thus he has made a good deal of 4 
mess of it, so far, in his endeavor to tear the 
President in pieces; and has the mortifica 
tion of seeing the country rallying strong!y 
to Wilson. This, however, does not obscure 
the animus of his bitter assaults, which is 
purely self-seeking and partisan. He is a0 
improvised national defender for politics 
only. 

That this is not an isolated judgment of 
Col. Roosevelt may be seen from the article 
by Dr. W. J. Tucker, formerly president 0! 
Dartmouth, in the last Atlantic. He is writ 
ing of the development of the social con 
science in this country, and pays an ade 
quate and even warm tribute to Mr. Roose 
velt for what he did to rouse public atten 
tion to public wrongs. But he feels com 
pelled to touch upon what he calls the “mor 
al limitation” of the man, which he finds \» 
his insatiate desire to push himself forwaré 
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and im his monumental “egoism.” Moreover, 


pr. Tucker goes on: 

He is the sportsman in politics. He follows 
the game. He plays the issue which has the 
immediate political effect. He has his eye 
constantly on his antagonists, who for the 
time are his “enemies.” These must never be 
jost sight of, though principles may be re- 
dred from view. 


Recent events must have confirmed the 
justice of this analysis, in the mind of mul- 
titudes of Americans who could not before 
pring themselves to believe it. But they 
have now sorrowfully seen the evidence. They 
have observed the course of a man upon 
whom they had heaped high their honors. In 
a year of great national stress, they have 
witnessed him restlessly scheming, not only 
to thwart and decry the Government of his 
own country, but to imperil the peace which 
the President and the great mass of the peo- 
ple have been so anxious to maintain. And 
all this in a desperate striving to score a 
point against a party opponent, and to con- 
trive, by any means within reach, to get him- 
self once more at the front of the political 
line of battle. This is the pity, this the 
shame, of Mr. Roosevelt’s conduct. Fortu- 
nately, it stands so plainly revealed to the 
gaze of his countrymen that his power to do 
mischief, except to his own reputation, is 
rapidly being reduced to the vanishing point. 


“ LET US NOW BELITTLE GREAT 
MEN.” 











Thus should the quotation be modified for 
the warring nations. Each is discovering 
that its antagonists, despite strange tra- 
ditions to the contrary, have always been 
barren of geniuses. Some might expect Ger- 
many, nursing her own culture and hatreds, 
to traduee the foreign great more vehement- 
ly than the Allies, who insist upon their 
liberalism; some might expect the insular 
British or impulsive French to be more ex- 
treme, But when we see the same astigma- 
tism in all, the motive apparent is each na- 
tion’s consciousness of the necessity of black- 
ening its opponent in order to fight with a 
good heart. It is not possible for a German 
lover of British literature, or a Russian ad- 
mirer of German scientists, to smite with 
the zest of one who despises the smitten; 
and the very grotesqueness of many of the 
slanders makes it incredible that they are be- 
lieved in except as moral narcotics. Others 
are evidence of the purest spleen. 

Where contemporaries are concerned, and 
nO generalizations made, the evil is at a 
minimum. Little harm is done when the 
Germans state that D’Annunzio is a monkey, 





and Henry James a literary cuttlefish dis- 
charging his ink-pot, or when the French 
declare that Haeckel and Ostwald have no 
backs to their heads and cannot help be 
traying the fact. It is when the cudgels are 
laid about in those literary arcana supposed 
to house the securely great, and the moral 
ts drawn that the entire history of a nation 
shows it decadent, that rancor becomes dan- 
gerous. Prof. A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, for 
example, has recently informed readers of 
the London Times that Schiller, “the most 
German of German writers,” was “only a 
milk-and-water Longfellow”; that Heine was 
a Jew, and “regarded the Germans as bar- 
barians”; that Kant was more than half 
Scotch, and that “it is difficult to say what 
the Hegelian philosophy would have been 
had the German language been more culti- 
vated.” 

The Teutons, to be sure, wandered earliest 
and most blindly along this path; it was 
they who instituted Vdélkerpsychologie, by 
which historians, geographers, and eth- 
nographists explained the superiority of 
the Teutonic race over all others, and by 
which Mommsen, brushing «side Shake- 
speare and Dante, wrote fifty years ago that 
“the Greeks and the Germans alone possess 
a fountain of song that wells up spontaneous- 
ly; from the golden vase of the muses only 
a few drops have fallen on the soil of Italy.” 
Treitschke, with an indulgent liking for 
Moliére and Mirabeau, found abundant op- 
portunity to jeer at the great of the nation 
where all were “Baconians, shallow utili- 
tarians, narrow and selfish islanders, hypo- 
crites with the Bible in one hand and a 
pipe of opium in the other.” But no nation 
has failed to pay some heed to the voice 
of mingled national arrogance and interna- 
tional jealousy, as we can see by going back 
to our own relations with England a cen- 
tury ago. 

It is even pretended that there may be a 
benefit in these campaigns of belittlement, 
as being declarations of the cultural inde- 
pendence of a nation. When a Russian 
gravely writes that the Germans have pro- 
duced not a single great sculptor, and have 
only borrowed foreign architecture and spoil- 
ed it, the Russian builder—uniess he is pro- 
voked to laughter—will take courage to em- 
ploy his own styles. When an Englishman 
declares that Bach and Mozart are the sole 
warrant for Germany’s claim to musical 
greatness, and that “it is agreed that the 
Germans are now surpassed in music by 
other nations,” it is thought that the way is 
paved to a national school of composers. 





Fetiches alone have stood in the way of 





self-expression. But it is clear that the 
highest intellectual declaration of indepen- 
dence can be built only on full knowledge 
and correlation of what intellectual leaders 
in other lands have accomplished. The lib- 
eral spirit behind a full recognition of other 
intellectual lights is in itself a prerequisite. 
The true leader of an independent move- 
ment could hardly be blind to fundamental 
interdependences. Emerson's “American 
Scholar” was the product of the same pe 
riod as the “English Traits,” which has a 
noble enthusiasm for the geniuses dead and 
living to whom we were then in leading- 
strings; and it would be hard to point to 
men of more broad and humanistic feelings 
than Herder, Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, 
who gave Germany her first full mental in- 
dependence. 

The violence of this genius-baiting is a 
token of its brief life and of the special pur- 
pose for which it is employed. The contra- 
dictions are too palpable. In conflict the 
French must realize they are using German 
drill tactics, and the Germans that their 
wireless is Italian, their Dreadnoughts Eng- 
lish, their aeroplanes, automobiles, and sub- 
marines perfected chiefly by the French. It 
is impossible to vilify Goethe without villi- 
fying Carlyle, or to minimize Curie with- 
out minimizing Hertz. In the first reaction 
following the end of the struggle, it is easy 
to believe that the nations which are on 
record with the fewest utterances of such a 
tenor will be glad to call attention to their 
comparative generosity. 


SHOULD ONE LOVE AUNT SARAH? 





This question, which millions of little 
boys and girls have puzzled over, and fre- 
quently decided in the negative, is raised to 
the dimensions of a social problem by a 
writer in the Atlantic. It is one phase of 
the broader problem of the relations be- 
tween the younger and older generation. For 
the latter our author has very little use, 
though, without mentioning the fact, he 
probably recognizes that the older genera- 
tion does serve a purpose in propagating 
the younger. Otherwise the seniors are a 
nuisance. Here is one count in the long in- 
dictment: 


The great complaint of the younger against 
the older generation has to do with the rigid- 
ity of the social relationships into which the 
younger find themselves born. The world 
seems to be full of what may be called canal- 
ized emotions. One is “supposed” to love 
one’s aunt or one’s grandfather in a cer- 
tain definite way, at the risk of being “un- 
natural.” One gets almost a sense of the 
quantitative measurement of emotion... . 
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It is those dry channels of duty and obliga- 
tion through which no living waters of emo- 
tion flow that it is the ideal of the younger 
generation to break up. They will have no 
network of emotional canals which are not 
brimming, no duties which are not equally 
loves. 


Loving Aunt Sarah, in other words, should 
be like the resistless march of the tides, and 
not like the Gowanus Canal. Solicitous in- 
quiry after Aunt Sarah’s rheumatism should 
be dictated by M. Bergson’s vital urge, and 
not by a stupid sense of duty. 

Aunt Sarah is 
only one example of our thoroughly canaliz- 
ed society in which love, duty, loyalty are 
made to flow through sharply defined chan- 
nels. Radical youth is fond of its own vo- 
cabulary, which changes with the seasons. It 
works its pet words hard. Until very recent- 
ly, for example, life in the progressive vo- 
cabulary was usually described as “reac- 
tion.” 


Canalization is vexation. 


You reacted to the social impulse, 
you reacted to a sunset, to Caruso, to an en- 
dive salad. Reaction is now making way 
for canalization. One imagines the fashion 
began a year ago with the outbreak of the 
war when military writers spoke of the for- 
tresses on the French frontier as intended 
to canalize the flow of German invasion. The 
word caught on. Where formerly to be only 
moderately forward-looking was to be stag- 
nant, to-day it is to be canalized. There is 
something impressive about  stagnancy. 
There is no excuse for a sluggish, humdrum 
flow between definite containing banks. Yet 
canalization is a good word, and there would 
be no reason to complain, if the very fond- 
ness of the young for pat phrases were not 
itself an index of the irresistible human 
tendency to canalize. The radical indict- 
ment against society tends to the same pain- 
ful sameness as the society which it crit- 
icises. 

The fact is, of course, that canals are a 
Marshes have been 
drained and made fit for human cultivation 
by canals. Life in New Jersey will be made 
really worth living when enough ditches 
have been built to wash out the mosquitoes. 
The great upheaval of the tides is not 
enough. The tide pours in and leaves pools 
behind for the enemy of mankind to breed 
in, whereas a scientifically planned system 
of canals permits the tide to pour in and out 
again, carrying with it one of the most per- 
vading of contemporary anti-social elements. 
It is the same with the dry lands of the 
West. Up in the hills le the brimming reser- 
voirs of saving water. They can work only 
through the irrigation canals. Sometimes 
the ditches are permitted to brim over. Some- 


very useful invention. 











times a mere trickle is enough for the great 
purpose which is to render the desert fruit- 
ful. A young person who acted only when 
the emotion seized upon him would be an 
unsafe gate-keeper at the Roosevelt dam. In 
itself there is nothing immoral, nothing es- 
sentially anti-social, about a network of 
canals. 


It is the same with Aunt Sarah. In the 
course of evolution it has been found more 
useful for the race that it should love its 
aunts rather than hate them; though it is, 
of course, a matter of degree. People per- 
haps began by loving their children, their 
parents, their brothers and sisters, and grad- 
ually extended the internal waterways of 
their affection so as to include aunts and 
grandmothers. It is true that in the course 
of evolution a function or an organ may out- 
grow its usefulness for the race. It may be 
no longer necessary to love our aunts. It 
may not be necessary, for that matter, to 
love our mothers and offspring. Love spon- 
taneously pouring itself out on any one is 
undoubtedly the ideal. But the human habit 
of canalizing affections is still very strong. 
One may not feel the obligation to love one’s 
aunt, but then it is very likely that you will 
love the member of your trade-union. Free 
yourself from the sense of compulsion to love 
your mother and there will still exist the 
obligation to love your fellow-members in 
the Fifteenth Assembly District Local of the 
Socialist Party. Or is there to be no obliga- 
tion there, either? It may be. Only one 
imagines it will be rather hard to keep in- 
tact the organization of trade-unions and 
party locals if the members feel at liberty 
to dislike one another. A certain amount 
of canalization is necessary. 

The final question remains whether the 
“notorious Victorian era” of which our writ- 
er speaks was really as completely canalized 
as he supposes. One imagines that the Vic- 
torians recognized the existence of tidal 
waves and recessions, and allowed for them. 
Not to love Aunt Sarah may have been de 
scribed as “unnatural,” but the Victorians 
knew that it was very natural for little boys 
and girls to be unnatural in that way. When 
Aunt Sarah sent down big Christmas boxes, 
when she organized picnics in the grove with 
many sandwiches thickly buttered, when she 
told stories at bed-time, we loved her. When 
she insisted on a very thorough washing be- 
hind the ears, when she put prying ques- 
tions about school, we were unnatural, and 
she grimly acknowledged the situation; per- 
haps not so grimly after all. The Victorians 
said “unnatural” as the young generation 








now says “canalized”; because it was th 
fashion. They had no illusions as to the req 
status of aunts. Does the writer in the 4; 
lantic recall what one Victorian wrote 
aunts? 


Oh, that the gracious powers would sep; 
me an old aunt, a maiden aunt, an ayy; 
with a lozenge on her carriage and a front o& 
light coffee-colored hair. How my Julia an 
I would make her comfortable! 


This has a fairly uncanalized ring; it sound; 
almost modern. 
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THE FATE OF WATERING-PLACES—THE 
CASE OF THE ISLE OF MAN —SP4s 
FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


LONDON, August 10. 


The scriptural prediction that, in times of 
national turmoil, “the one shall be taken ani 
the other left” applies in these days not only 
to persons, but to places. Within the United 
Kingdom the effects of the war have been felt 
with marked inequality in various towns ani 
districts. To some it has brought, for the 
time at least, exceptional prosperity, while 
others have been suddenly reduced almost to 
privation. During the present holiday season, 
the experience of the best-known pleasure and 
health resorts has provided many examples of 
this diversity. 

One of the worst sufferers has been the Isle 
of Man. Normally, the island derives its main 
livelihood from its visitors. With a popula- 
tion of 50,000, half of them resident in the 
town of Douglas, it is accustomed to welcome 
every summer a quarter of a million outsid- 
ers. This year the number of its friendly in- 
vaders has dropped to zero. Douglas is a 
desert, and its magnificent promenade, with 
two and a half miles of boarding-houses, is 
as bare as in December. There are no boats 
running regularly to and from the mainland, 
the steamers of the Isle of Man Packet Com- 
pany having been commandeered by the Ad- 
miralty. The occasional activity of German 
submarines in the adjacent waters would in 
itself have been sufficient to discourage holl- 
day travel. 

A public-spirited Wesleyan Methodist min- 
ister, the Rev. C. Copeland Smith, has been 
making an effort to meet the emergency. Ht 
was himself once employed in a Leicester ho- 
siery factory, and he has been using his spe 
cial knowledge of the business to introduct 
the manufacture of hosiery as a local indus 
try. He has obtained a War Office contract 
for a quarter of a million socks, and is or 
ganizing the supplying of private purchasers 
as well. Mr. Smith is also attempting to re 
vive an old Manx industry which in recent 
times has become almost obsolete—the fate 
of traditional occupations in so many other 
pleasure resorts—because the catering for 
visitors has been found to pay better. In the 
days when every Manxman was a fishermat, 
every Manx woman used to spin and weave 
wool and make garments. An association has 
now been formed to obtain an adequate sup- 
ply of yarn, and to give the technical train- 
ing necessary for the restoration of this an- 
cient handicraft. 
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The watering-places along the East Coast 
of England, from Whitby to Margate, have 
pecome victims of the war, though for a 
different reason. Stories of bombardment 
and air raids, some of them authentic and 
others greatly exaggerated by rumor, have 
scared away prospective visitors, especially 
those with families. In some parts the bil- 
jeting of soldiers has brought a certain finan- 
dal compensation, but in many previously 
popular resorts there are so many vacant 
rooms just now that a holiday-maker bold 
enough to make the venture could obtain ac- 
commodation at unprecedentedly cheap rates. 
There are even instances in which entire 
households of all-the-year-round residents 
have migrated to places supposed to be safer 
from hostile attack. In a minor degree, seaside 
resorts far removed from the danger zone, 
put at a distance from London and other 
centres of population, are suffering loss of 
custom. 

This loss to the more distant places has 
prought corresponding gain to those near 
London. Visitors who would otherwise have 
spent their vacations in Wales or Devon or 
Cornwall are taking shorter journeys to the 
seaside towns of Hants and Sussex. Such 
places as Brighton and Eastbourne are re- 
ported as over-full. During the week-end of 
the August Bank Holiday the trouble in these 
towns was not from slackness, but from 
congestion. 

An especially interesting feature of war 
conditions has been the revival of the pros- 
perity of the English spas. This has been 
brought about by two distinct causes. In the 
first place, the usual contingent of British 
visitors to the spas of Germany and Austria 
has been compelled to stay at home. Of re- 
cent years it has been the fashion not only 
for invalids, but for overworked professional 
and business men, to “take the waters” at 
Homburg or Carlsbad. It will be remembered 
that, when the war broke out last August, 
many hundreds of such persons were held 
up in German or Austrian territory, while 
others endured no little hardship and priva- 
tion in the rush homeward. Had the out- 
break of war been delayed by two or three 
weeks, four or five times as many would have 
found themselves in a sorry plight. In so far 
as these British frequenters of foreign baths 
were malades imaginaires, the real ills and 
excitements of the war have by this time 
cured their megrims and released them from 
the care of the doctors. But those for whom 
medical treatment is still a necessity are this 
August obtaining what they want without 
crossing the Channel. They are discovering 
that within their native country there are 
waters quite as beneficial as any in Germany 
and Austria, with appliances as scientific and 
an environment as attractive. 

The English spas are prospering, in the sec- 
ond place, because of their proved value for 
disabled soldiers. In thousands of cases, after 
the resources of surgical and hospital treat- 
ment have been fully utilized, there remains 
an urgent need for the very services that 
these spas can efficiently render. Not only 
the wounded, but sufferers from neuritis, 
rheumatism, shock, and disorders of circula- 
tion need just such a “cure” before their re- 
covery can be complete. During last winter 
this matter engaged the attention of the sec- 
tion of Balneology in the Royal Society of 
Medicine. Early in the year there was formed 
& committee on which the War Office was 
represented, and local committees to work 


in codperation with it were set up at the va- 
rious resorts. Information was collected, and 
the War Office circulated among the military 
hospitals a pamphlet giving particulars of the 
conditions for which waters and baths were 
appropriate, together with a schedule of 
places and treatments offered. An organized 
System is now in operation for enabling these 
facilities to be put to the best possible use. 

Foremost among English spas is the his- 
toric city of Bath. It is now reverting to one 
of its most ancient functions, for it served 
precisely the same purpose in the days of the 
Roman occupation of Britain. During the 
Roman period certain health resorts in vari- 
ous parts of Europe obtained considerable 
celebrity as “soldiers’ spas,” for it was found 
that bathing in their waters allayed the pain 
of wounds, promoted healing, and restored 
the use of stiff and swollen limbs. In an atlas 
of ancient history one may find such place- 
names as Aque aAureliz (Baden-Baden), 
Aque Mattiace (Wiesbaden), and Aquze Sex- 
tie (Aix). Bath itself figures in the map of 
Britain under the Romans as Aqu# Solis. Its 
waters not only helped to restore the Ro- 
man legionaries, but, many centuries later, 
brought healing to the soldiers of Marlbor- 
ough and Wellington. Fortunately, Bath is 
well prepared to play her present part, in- 
asmuch as the curative properties of her wa- 
ters had been receiving special attention for 
some years before the war. In 1912 an analy- 
sis by Sir William Ramsay, revealing the ex- 
act proportion of radium in these waters, pro- 
vided a new basis for clinical investigation, 
and suggested new methods for their use. 
Since then important research work has been 
carried on in connection with the Royal Min- 
eral Water Hospital, whose new laboratory 
for studying the pathology of rheumatoid 
arthritis was opened by Sir William Osler in 
June of last year. The reports of the open- 
ing ceremony described how those who took 
part “made a tour of the wonderful Roman 
baths, among the colonnades of which and 
into their green depths luxurious sunlight 
poured.” It is Aque Solis still. 

Part of the “cure” of Bath lies doubtless 
in its delightful natural surroundings, includ- 
ing the neighboring hills, with their exhila- 
rating air. The same health-giving properties 
are possessed by the environment of the other 
English spas, all of which are now making 
their contribution to the recovery of men 
wounded and shaken in the war. Among 
them are Cheltenham, rich in its magnesia 
and alkaline waters, and protected by the 
Cotswolds from the biting east winds; Bux- 
ton, another health resort of Roman soldiers; 
and Harrogate, whose sulphur springs are 
world-famous. Across the Welsh border is 
Llandrindod Wells, a spa in the making, with 
springs that show a remarkable variety of 
medicinal constituents and with a bracing cli- 
mate well fitted to provide the final stage in 
a therapeutic treatment that has begun fur- 
ther south. The conditions of the war have 
made themselves felt not only in an increased 
recourse to the baths and drinking-places 
themselves, but in a greater demand for the 
spring waters for use elsewhere. At St. Ann’s 
Well, at Buxton, for instance, the bottling 
staff has been more than doubled since the 
war began. It need scarcely be added that, 
in the spirit of willing service that is a char- 
acteristic of all England to-day, the invaluable 
resources of these spas are being placed at 
the disposal of wounded soldiers with eager 





generosity. Properly accredited members of 
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the fighting forces may have access not only 
to the waters, but to courses of treatment, 
either without paym<:)( or at greatly reduced 
charges. Not less readily than the dockyards 
and the munition factories, the pump-rooms 
and wells are “doing their bit.” By. W. &. 





SPIRITS OF WAR AND PEACE—SOL- 
DIERS ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE-—THE 
APPEAL TO FRENCH WOMEN—PAUL 
SABATIER. 





By STODDARD DEWEY. 


Panis, August 14. 


Madame de Witt-Schlumberger, the names 
of whose mother and grandfather, the his- 
torian Guizot, were household words in the 
America of my childhood, writes me a few 
simple lines which I may publish without in- 
discretion. For it is essential that, in the 
United States, those who love Peace should 
not love it at the price of all that makes life 
worth living. At the same time, as President 
of the French Union for Women's Suffrage, 
Madame de Witt-Schlumberger sends the 
“Appeal to French Women,” of which 65,000 


distributed on every side. 
She also encloses the French text of the 
letter which M. Paul Sabatier, with whom 
she is in correspondence, published at the 
end of last year in London on this question 
of peace—a letter to which he still adheres. 
Madame de Witt-Schlumberger says in her 
own name (August 9): 

“It is because I am an ardent Pacifist that 
I do not believe in any possibility of peace at 
present; the conquering Militarist spirit-—- 
which must disappear—is still too much alive. 
And yet—my five sons and my son-in-law 
have been called into active army service; 
one is a prisoner, another is dead, and the 
four others are at the front.” 

The “Appeal” has its occasion in the per- 
missions to visit their families which are now 
being given, by relays, to soldiers absent at 
the front for many months, some of them 
from the beginning of the war a year ago: 

“French Women—A certain number of per- 
missions are to be granted gradually to sol- 
diers of the front, in so far as the necessities 
of National Defence will allow’ some among 
us are going to have with us again for a few 
days husband or son, fiancé or brother! 


copies have been 


“French Women, all we who are sisters in 
the love of our country and in our duties 
toward the National Defence, let us not forget 
that we are going to be put to a hard test; 
think how the whole world will be able to 
judge the quality of our soul and the worth of 
the spirit which animates us; it will know 
by the way we welcome back our soldiers, 
and most of all by the way we let them de- 
part once more, whether we are women 
worthy of France, or whether we are only 
poor loving creatures, mothers unworthy to 
be the mothers of French soldiers, sisters 
without courage, and betrothed ones without 
moral worth. . 

“Surely, we have no reason to doubt the 
good result of this experiment of visits to 
families: the attitude of French women, from 
the beginning of the war, their courage and 
devotedness, are a sure guarantee of the firm- 
ness with which they will know how to face 
this new responsibility. 
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“Soldiers come to us from the front, full 
of courage and life, as we know by the wound- 
ed we care for and the letters we receive. 
Shall we send them back, at the end of their 
few days, strengthened by the tenderness of 
which they have been so long deprived, or 
shall we weaken them by our tears and re- 
egrets? 

“Remember that we have not the right to 
be weak, and that the tenderness which en- 
livens proves a greater love than the tender- 
ness which softens. Our soldiers will not be 
deceived. 

“Any woman who, at the present hour, 
weakens in a man his sense of duty towards 
our country would be a criminal. When the 
fight is on, not for our country alone, but for 
the principle of right and justice in the world, 
duty should be accepted, not as a heavy bur- 
den, but as an honor and a joy. 

“French Women, my sisters, we shall be 
able to wait with patience and without repin- 
ing for the day so longed for when we shall 
be together again with our own: we shall be 
able to understand that our most lawful 
desires must be subordinated to the needs of 
the National Defence; we shall know how to 
take on ourselves all our responsibilities. We 
shall be worthy of the imperious and higher 
duty that is incumbent on us.” 

The experiment of allowing soldiers who 
have suffered hardship for so many months 
to come back for a few days to the atmos- 
phere of love and home ts succeeding—in a 
way of which few Americans would dream. 
But it must have been intended all along by 
Gen. Joffre, who knows his people. It is in 
line with the now historic cartoon of the artist 
Forain, by which he expressed in the first 
months of war the real point of gravity. One 
soldier is saying to another: “Provided only 
they hold out!” “Who holds out?” asks the 
other. “Why, the civillans, of course!” So, 
among the recent permissionnaires, an intelli- 
gent, uneducated Parisian—a graduate of the 
great university of Paris streets—confided to 
me an effort at expression: “Notre moral est 
beaucoup meilleur!” By which he meant, 
not that soldiers’ morals are superior to 
civilians’—though that, too, may be defended 
—but that it is those who are bearing the 
heat of the day and the brunt of danger who 
have the most enduring courage and confi- 
dence in the end. Their visits home have 
notably toned up the spirit of the French 
civilian population. 

This renders the words of Paul Sabatier 
still timely, and indeed he persists in utter- 
ing them: “A Frenchman cannot, here and 
now, pronounce the word of peace. It would 
be something resembling treason. We 
are battling for ourselves, no doubt, but we 
are also fighting for all peoples. The idea of 
stopping before reaching the end cannot 
come to our minds—and we have trouble in 
understanding how it can come to the minds 
of lookers-on. We are grateful for their good 
intentions, but we are somewhat disconcerted 
to think they are more preoccupled with our 
physica] life than with our moral life. 


“Our soldiers are martyrs, since they bear 
testimony to a new truth. Their defeat would 
be, for Europe, the triumph of brute force 
relying on two spiritual forees which it has 
mobilized—science and religion. Before we 
can allow that, it is our ‘duty’ to struggle 
without even thinking what may happen 
from it. And if our soldiers die to the last, 
those who have not yet taken up arms will 





struggle on to the last cartridge, to the last 
stone of our mountains which we may be able 
to throw against a ‘Kultur’ that is nought but 
adoration of the sword and the golden calf. 


“Justice comes first and peace afterwards— 
there is no true and enduring peace that is 
not founded on justice. 

“This is what our soldiers—I see it in their 
letters—this is what our peasants—I hear it 
in their conversations—feel and understand 
better than I can express. What the France 
of the Crusades was stammering, what the 
Revolution saw by glimpses, France of to-day 
wishes to realize. She believes with all her 
strength in victory, because she has an in- 
domitable faith in the ideal of justice and 
truth which she carries in her heart. But 
she has no need to believe in victory in order 
to fight, for to give up the struggle would be 
to betray her past and her ideal—her ‘voca- 
tion.’ And if she should die at the task, what 
matters it—if she has done ‘her’ work! 

“Viwe Vitalie! (M. Sabatier was writing to 
his friends of Assisi.) And may 1916 secure 
to the eldest of Latin nations the material 
and spiritual victories which shall give health 
to the geography of Europe and settle civiliza- 
tion on new foundations!” 

I am not presumptuous enough to restore 
to their authors’ English the numerous testi- 
monials which American professors have 
spontaneously sent to Ernest Lavisse, the man 
who more than any other represents the 
University of France. He has published them 
in French, for common edification. Besides 
sympathy, and the feeling that “Germany has 
made herself guilty of the greatest crime of 
history,” they all manifest the sense of duty 
—to bring all our energies to bear on the es- 
tablishment of international justice and loy- 
alty.” One who says “We can do nothing 
but remain neutral,” confesses “We know 
that, at this very moment, you are combating 
for us.” 

Professor Lavisse is impressed by one of 
these Americans, who says openly that Ger- 
many has been “possessed by a depraved na- 
tional philosophy,” and the Frenchman, who, 
beyond contradiction, loved peace with Ger- 
many until it became impossible, adds mourn- 
fully: 

“The day when so many German intellectu- 
els made public declaration of their love for 
Prussian militarism, the inspirer and support 
of this philosophy of crazy pride, German 
intelligence indeed lost its right to a ‘respect- 
ful hearing.” The day is near when other 
intelligences—for happily there are others— 
shall reproach it with having given consent 
and love to ‘the greatest crime of history.’ 
Freed from excessive admiration for Ger- 
many, they shall labor, each according to its 
own genius, in that fruitful and harmonious 
diversity which is the glory and the beauty of 
the human spirit. All shall labor, stirred and 
moved as they are by so great a drama, by so 
many horrors and ruins and sufferings. And 
those will work best who shall have suffered 
most cruelly, among whom ruins venerated 
as very holy relics shall protest against the 
enormity of the German crime. And I hold 
it for the most certain thing in the world that, 
amid this competition of free genius, human- 
ity will honor with particular esteem the 
intellectual life of France—for the reason 
that, if there is one soul which, feature by 
feature, is opposed in absolute contrast to 
the German soul, it is ours.” 








Pan-Americanism 





OUR INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY, THEN snp 
NOW: THE LESSON FOR THE PRESENT he. 
VEALED IN THE PAST. 





By RICHARD DANA SKINNER. 





When Mr. Theodoric Bland, one of thre 
United States Commissioners, called upop 
the Dictator of Chili a little less than a cep. 
tury ago, he had occasion to refer to an ip. 
ternational situation with which we are rath. 
er painfully familiar to-day. 

Mr. Bland took great care to remind his 
host that “while the contending and war. 
ring monarchs of Europe, pursuing a policy 
peculiarly their own, and with which the 
United States is fortunately not entangled, 
had closed every channel of commerce 
against each other, the peaceful republie [the 
United States} became the same carrier to 
them all.”* In other words, he made it very 
plain that Chili, which at that time could 
boast of no merchant marine, should consider 
herself distinctly blessed in having the nev- 
tral United States as a cordial neighbor. 

But as Mr. Bland was far more than a 
mere agent for American shipping, he has- 
tened to add that the United States, having 
once been colonies themselves, “eould not 
but feel a very strong sympathy in favor of 
the people of South America, who, they were 
induced to believe, were not only struggling 
to throw off an odious colonial system, but 
also to establish for themselves republican 
institutions.”+ 

The Commission of which Mr. Bland was 
a member was sent by the President in 1817 
merely to investigate the local South Amer 
ican conditions and advise the State De 
partment whether the time seemed to have 
come for recognizing the independence of 
the Spanish colonies. But the important 
point for our purposes is that, after coming 
in contact with South American statesmen, 
these Commissioners urged far more than 
they were expected to urge. They urged, 
not in their official reports, it is true, but in 
familiar letters, the actual establishment of 
an American “system,” a sort of experiment 
in international democracy among states un 
fettered by monarchical interests. 

One member of the expedition, for exam- 


ple, writes home from Buenos Ayres, March 


11, 1818: “The period, I hope, has arrived 
in which we shall cease to be deluded. It is 
high time for us to regard with the deepest 
interest, the situation of our brethren to the 
South. Our political salvation is intimately 
blended with theirs. The monarchs of the 
Old World have formed what they impiously 
term a holy league, for the purpose of patch- 
ing up, and preserving the ancient system. 
. . « The free governments of the New 
World are the subjects of their deadliest 
hatred. These ought also to unite in de 
fence of everything sacred. Such, I hope, will 





*american State Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. !V. 
p. 298. 


tibid. 
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,e the views which our Government will now 
we 
This letter would be noteworthy if only 
one of the earliest clear expressions of 
ran-Americanism. But when we remember 
at it was written over five years before the 
nance of the Monroe Doctrine, and was 
,spired by association with South Ameri- 
itassumes a distinctly modern as well 
historic value. For we are all too prone 
» praise the part of England in Monroeism, 
nd to forget the pressure exerted at a much 
arlier period by the South Americans them- 
sives. During the entire stay of the Com- 
missioners in South America, no opportu- 
nity apparently was overlooked to fill their 
minds with Pan-American doctrine. 

To mention but two of these occasions, a 
certain soldier in Buenos Ayres was con- 
jemned to be shot for insubordination. Our 
Commissioners as a special favor requested 
the man’s life, which the supreme director 
at once granted. A loeal newspaper, com- 
menting on the affair, declared with reason- 
able pride that “sueh is the early influence 
in the eause of humanity of an union be- 
tween the two great parties of the new 
world.”"+ And, again, on the occasion of 
the recognition of Chilian independence by 
the Argentine Government, the Gazette Ez- 
traordinary of Buenos Ayres published the 
grateful letter of the Chilian envoy, in which 
he said: “Whoever has observed the spirit 
of this people cannot doubt that 
Chili, ne longer the patrimony of an im- 
becile and tyrannieal dynasty, will, hence- 
forth, emulating her elder sister, the great 
republic of the north, be, also, an abode of 
freemen, an asylum for the oppressed of the 
human raee. I congratulate Your Excellency 
upon an event, whieh will have so favorable 
ar influemee upon the common cause of 
Americans.”¢ 

By subtle courtesies, by official and semi- 
official suggestion, and even by direct solici- 
tation, the South Amerieans did all in their 
power, as they seem to be doing again to- 
day, to invite and obtain our generous co- 
operation im the establishment of a repre- 
sentative American system. As an instance 
of their direct pressure, I have been espe- 
clally struck by a letter from Don Manuel 
Torres to our Seeretary of State, then John 
Quincy Adams. Torres was physically a rap- 
idly failimg man. The greater part of his 
life had beem spent as an agent of Colombia 
at Washington, where, despite ill health, he 
had worked unremittingly to effect the in- 
dependence and reeognition of the country 
he loved with a real and deep passion. His 
faith in the future of Colombia was inspir- 
ing to all who knew him, and he numbered 
among his friends many of those who were 
s00n to shape our Latin-Amcrican policy. His 
official letter to Mr. Adams was written on 
November 30, 1821, a full two years before 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

“All South America, formerly Spanish,” he 
declares, “is emaneipated—that is, upwards 


*Primted in Niles’ Register, Augnst 22, 1818. 
\Queted By Miles’ Register, July 4, 1818 
\Queted ta Niles’ Register, August 1, 1818. 
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of eleven millions of souls; this has given 
a new importance to the new world, and now 
they are no more afraid of the machina- 
tions of the Holy Alliance to keep America 
dependent upon Europe, and to prevent the 
establishment of free Governments. 

“There has occurred a project, long since 
formed, to establish a monarchy in Mexico, 
On purpose to favor the views of the Holy 
Alliance in thé New World; this is a new 
reason which ought to determine the Pres- 
ident of the United States no longer to delay 
a measure which will naturally establish an 
American alliance, capable of counteracting 
the projects of the European Powers, and 
of protecting our republican institutions.”* 

Whatever virtuous claims Mr. Canning 
may have made to calling the new world 
into existence, one is tempted to revert with 
distinct pleasure to the evidences that the 
Latin-Americans had a very considerable 
share in establishing their own existence, 
and in obtaining the famous sanction of the 
United States. Lafayette’s opinion on this 
matter, it seems to me, should have a nota- 
ble place among our classics. “How do you 
find Mr. Canning’s assertion in the British 
Parliament,” he asked Henry Clay, “that he, 
Mr. Canning, has called into existence the 
new republics of the American hemisphere, 
when it is known by what example, what 
declaration, and what feelings of jealousy the 
British Government has been dragged into 
a slow, gradual, and conditional recognition 
of that independence?”+ 

Manuel Torres, whose zeal for all-Amer- 
fea had alone sustained his last years, lived 
just long enough to have the honor of being 
recognized by President Monroe as Chargé 
d’Affaires from Colombia. He died on July 
15, 1822, confident, probably, that his dream 
of an American federation would soon be 
realized. The Philadelphia Aurora must have 
felt a prophetic fear when it said, the day 
after his death, that, “perhaps, to Colombia 
and the whole of Spanish America, the loss 
is irreparable; nor is the departure of this 
rarely gifted man a light consideration to 
those interests which naturally unite the 
Northern with Southern America, in that 
great communion of security and unity.”t 

The removal of the great statesman’s in- 
fluence at Washington did, in fact, prove ir- 
reparable. The Monroe Doctrine, as it was 
finally issued the following year, would have 
dashed his greatest hopes. To him it would 
not have been a true Pan-American doeu- 
ment. It was too avowedly inspired by the 
individual interests of the United States. It 
contained little or nothing of that demo 
eratic idealism and unselfishness which he 
would have liked to see; and whatever mea- 
sure of protection it indi¢ated for republican 
institutions, it failed to found the inter-Amer- 
ican relations upon generous codperation. 

The Doctrine certainly aroused some sen- 
timents of sincere gratitude among the 
southern republics at the time, yet it eould 








*Am. State Papers, For. Rel., Vol. IV, p. 885. 


+Private Correspondence of Henry Clay, Vel. IV, 


p. 154. 


tQuoted in Niles’ Register, July Z7, 1822. 





not but help to confirm a suspicion that our 
policy was still directed by that same indl- 
vidualism which characterized the “war- 
ring and contending monarchs of Europe.” 
We are often sincerely puzzled, I believe, at 
the almost endless explanations and inter- 
pretations of the Monroe Doctrine which we 
are forced to issue for South American edi- 
fication. That is probably because we are 
apt to consider the suspicion of the south- 
ern republics a typically modern develop- 
ment. It is of no little interest, then, if 
only as an explanation, to discover that even 
before the Monroe Doctrine appeared, and 
despite the unmistakable Pan-American ef- 
forts of certain South Americans, their sus- 
picion of our motives was deeply rooted. 

It did not even require the tangible fact of 
the Philippines to engender a mistrust of our 
territorial interests. At times this mistrust 
seized upon amusingly impossible rumors, as 
when a prominent Argentine planter, named 
La Rocea, during a conversation with Mr. 
Brackenridge, “enquired with considerable 
earnestness as to the truth of a report, of 
our Government having endeavored to ob 
tain a cession of territory from the King of 
Naples, and laid great stress on the circum- 
stance of our having no colonies, and from 
the nature of our Constitution not being per- 
mitted to have any. They said it was im- 
possible for them to repose full confidence 
in the friendship of nations holding col- 
onies.”’* 

Doubtless, this would make an excellent 
meditation to-day for the lovers of the Phil- 
ippines. At al] events, it indicates a state 
of mind that has had no good reason to 
change, and which we should at least recall 
when trying to conciliate South America. 

At other times, the long-standing mistrust 
took more practical forms. Even after 
our recognition of Colombia, Mr. Todd, 
who was our Charg6 d’Affaires in Bogota, 
was forced to write in confidence to Henry 
Clay that “the hopes of the public councils 
are directed to Europe, and especially Great 
Britain, in the vain delusion, that it is by 
those Powers alone, their interests can be 
promoted.” 

Two years after the promulgation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, at the opening of John 


Quincy Adams’s Presidency, there was 
an exceptional opportunity to correct 
this vague mistrust of our Americanism. 


We were invited, with some natural hest- 
tancy, our manner having been decided 
ly chilling in the past, to send dele 
gates to the first Pan-American Congress, at 
Panama. A prompt acceptance, such as Mr. 
Adams desired, would have cleared the air 
very pleasantly. But this opportunity for 
genuine courtesy was lost by the Senate. The 
delegates were finally sent, it is trne, but 
only after weeks of the most determined 
Senatorial opposition, which effectually re- 
moved from our act all semblance of good 





*Mr. Brackenridge was Secretary to the Commiasion 
of 1817. This account was written to Niles’ Regtater, 
and published November 14, 1818. 

Vel. IV, p. 77, 
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will. In this opposition, mere political mach- 
inations in defiance of the President were 
supplemented by some thoroughly Old World 
statesmanship. In fact, the importance of 
the Panama Mission, as it came to be known, 
was actually much better understood in Eu- 
rope than by us. 

M. de Chateaubriand, writing in the Paris 
Journal des Débats, spoke of the mission as 
“the most important feature in the foreign 
policy of the Anglo-Americans, a resolution 

which may consolidate the 
liberty of a whole hemisphere. It is 
for the eldest daughter of American liber- 
ty,” he continued, “to be the guide of her 
younger sisters, and to gain over them the 
empire of persuasion and friendship; let her 
show herself frank, disinterested, great, and 
generous. The noble post of being at the 
head of a new world is certainly well worth 
the sacrifice of a few dollars in duties and 
a few bales of cotton.”’* 

And Lafayette was another to see the great 
possibilities of codéperation between North 
and South. In March, 1826, he wrote to 
Henry Clay, expressing his great relief that 
the Mission had actually left for Panama. 
His faith in the American system was im- 
plicit. “I believe it of high moment,” he 
said, “for the welfare of South America and 
Mexico, for the prospects of mankind, and 
for the dignity of the people of the United 
States, that they preserve and exert the mor- 
al influence to which they are so justly en- 
titled.”+ 

The truth was that, quite apart from the 
political opposition, the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, which reported 
against the Panama Mission, was dominated 
by a man very poorly endowed with imag- 
ination. In the words of the Boston Courier 
of the day, Mr. Macon was “a very honest 
man, who makes it a point of conscience 
never, under any circumstances, to change 
his opinions or the cut of his coat. : 
Mr. Macon is a complete Chinese, as to all 
intercourse with foreign nations.”t 

Mr. Macon’s Orientalism was duly echoed 
in all the speeches of the opposition. He 
and his associates, with some of that cold 
reserve still exhibited by our statesmen, re- 
fused to see in the full codperation of new 
republican governments an act characteris- 
tically different from the entangling alli- 
ances feared by Washington. He was the 
first of a line of men who, by a certain ill- 
disguised contempt for the Latins, have giv- 
en to the South Americans some reason for 
believing us blind to those principles which 
should distinguish the relations of American 
states as “frank, disinterested, great, and 
generous.” 

At the present moment, when, as in 1818, 
the “contending monarchs of Europe” have 
“closed every channel of commerce against 
each other,” the Monroe Doctrine certainly 
seems to defend itself against the least 
charge of obsolescence. But do we not 
owe it to our own highest interests, as well 





*Reprinted in Boston Advertiser, March 17, 1826. 


*Clay Correspondence, Vol. IV, p. 140. 
tBoston Courter, December 21, 1926. 





as to a true sense of international democ- 
racy, to ask frankly if it can defend itself 
against the charge of insufficiency? 

The Latin-Americans, as I have tried to 
show from some hitherto rather neglected 
material, took the initiative in the Ameri- 
canism of 1818-1826, when the tangled poli- 
tics of Europe threatened to spread across 
the Atlantic. The Latin-Americans, it seems, 
are still compelled to take the initiative to- 
day, during a notable repetition of history. 
For that reason I am forced to the conviction 
that a very real problem of the immediate 
future centres in our readiness or refusal to 
meet that initiative with fair recognition, 
and to throw aside our cloak of semi-Orien- 
tal exclusiveness. It may not prove neces- 
sary to supersede the Monroe Doctrine by a 
new declaration; but I think that if we are 
to judge honestly from the very partial suc- 
cess of our past policy, we shall see the ne- 
cessity of securing for the Doctrine a new 
sanction, and in so far of rendering it the 
declaration of all America. 


Miscellaneous Idling 





OLD AGE ON LIFE AT SUM- 
MER HOTELS. 


REFLECTIONS OF 





There must be a considerable number of 
elderly city gentlemen of no well-defined 
occupation who, when summer time comes 
around, find themselves, like the present 
writer, under the painful necessity of eti- 
joying a brief vacation in the country. 
Men of this class—I can vouch for it— 
would much prefer to remain in town and 
pursue undisturbed that half-busy idleness 
which so well agrees with their constitu- 
tion, but no! an anxious relative persuades 
them that what they need is change, with 
complete rest; so they pack their trunk, 
with a sigh, and go to the mountains. 

The region is undeniably beautiful. Its 
charms unfold themselves, in varying out- 
lines, to the gazing traveller, as the au- 
tomobile that awaited him at the sleepy 
railway station takes him swiftly to the 
end of his journey. Here, then, is the 
mighty ravine, famed in literature, scarce- 
ly five miles ahead to the east. “You know 
the verse about that gorge?” queries the 
stranger in the automobile, and I (for none 
other is the traveller), with a vague, 
youthful recollection, weakly nod assent. 
The frowning rocks on both sides of the 
road converge menacingly. “The view is 
shut out completely by the ravine,” I re- 
mark. “Yes, but there are glorious views 
from the top of the rocks near by,” replies 
the stranger, “and the trail [here he sur- 
veys me rather critically] is not difficult to 
follow for any one who can climb at all.” 
I turn aside, somewhat abruptly, to gaze 
at the peaceful lake nestling at the foot 
of the mountains that close the prospect. 
“A charming bit of nature!” I exclaim in- 
voluntarily. “Yes, but the lake is arti- 
ficial,” and I Msten, with becoming wonder, 





— 


to the story of how it took seven years , 
dig the basin out of the bowels of 4, 
earth. And now the automobile cur), 
gracefully into the porte cochére of t, 
spacious hotel, and my vacation has beguy 
in dead earnest. 

Let me state emphatically that at t, 
first glance everything about the hot 
seems promising. My room is quite large 
enough. It commands an extensive vicy 
and more than sufficient closet space fo 
my modest wardrobe. The dining-room ay 
parlors are of generous dimensions, ajr 
and well furnished, and a hasty survey 
reveals a suitable writing-room, combing 
billiard and card rooms, and a ballroom ap. 
ple enough for any one who wishes 
dance. The table I find in due time to & 
fully as good as I expected. (No one ¢ 
pects city fare in country hotels.) Th 
guests, taken en masse, look refined an 
friendly—decidedly up to the average ¢ 
country hotel patrons. I meet a friend, 
who introduces me to his friends. The 
are cordial and talkative, but I am rathe 
tired, and excuse myself and retire to my 
room. Am I satisfied with my first e 
periences? Yes; I certainly ought to bh 
The place is quite as attractive as it hai 
been pictured. Besides, one ought not wt 
judge by first impressions. 

De Tocqueville says (chapter on “Public 
Association”): “I have always admired the 
extreme skill with which the inhabitants 
of the United States succeed in proposing 
a common object to the exertions of 1 
great many men, and in getting them vo: 
untarily to pursue it.” I had a very pretty 
illustration of the truth of this observa 
tion next morning, immediately after 
breakfast, when the eager golfers of the 
hotel assembled on the porch, exchanging 
records and discussing the outlook. Amit 
much bustle and hilarity, two huge aute 
mobiles, packed to overflowing, took th 
party—men and women, arrayed and equip 
ped as became their common object—t 
the golf links, two miles up the road 
Though I protested that I did not pla 
golf, I was persuaded to join the compan: 
so that I might enjoy the view from tb 
golf links on the very first day. “The fines 
view east of the Rockies,” said a muc’ 
travelled and emphatic gentleman. 

The view was, indeed, superb; but wa 
it finer, or less fine, than the view from 
another mountain plateau, in another rt 
gion, which another emphatic gentlem 
three years ago, within my hearing, pre 
nounced “the finest east of the Rockies’ 
Why will devotees of Nature spoil our eh 
joyment of her beauties by useless co” 
parisons and deceitful superlatives? 

I slowly drank in the panorama spre! 
before me, as I sat on the porch of tb 
clubhouse—for more than an hour, | 
should say. Then I strayed to what looke 
to me like the starting-point of the sol 
course (I do not know the technical name). 
Gradually, a few players approached ti 
spot and prepared to start the game. | 
proceeded to ask one gentleman how lot! 
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the course was, but was quickly hushed by 
my friend (one of the golfers), who whis- 
to me not to disturb the players. I 

will admit I was uncomfortable, and I 
strayed back to the porch, where I sat for 
another hour, and watched the players un- 
til they passed out of my sight. I really 
envied their zeal and skill, and yet there 
was something about it all that displeased 
me. Was it the knowledge that I had dis- 
pleased them? What was it Disraeli said 
about our either excelling men in their ac 
complishments or despising them? What 
an old cynic he was! On the whole, I 
decided not to visit the golf links again. 

After luncheon, while I was comfortably 
sitting in a rocking-chair, my neighbor (a 
gentleman of about my own age) asked me, 
after some preliminary remark about the 
weather, whether I did not find this a 
splendid place to rest in. I assented, and 
we both rested silently for some time. Then 
I arose and walked towards the lake. 
Several young persons were swimming in 
it, and near the further shore an elderly 
fisherman, standing in a boat, was casting 
a line for trout (I believe that is the 
right expression). The whole was a pretty 
scene. “Fine, isn’t it?” exclaimed some one 
suddenly (not much younger than my- 
self) who had halted in a brisk walk, just 
to give me a friendly greeting. “I hope 
you are enjoying the place. Nothing like 
it anywhere for variety. You will find 
something to do every moment of the day— 
climbing, golfing, fishing, automobiling, 
horseback-riding, tennis (for the young- 
sters), and plenty of other things in the 
day-time, and music, dancing, billiards, 
cards, and so on, in the evening. Are you 
going to stay some time?” I said I did 
not know exactly. I had come for rest, 
and did not play any game. In fact, I 
was not good at games, even in my young- 
er days. But I enjoyed miscellaneous 
idliing—even in the city. “A capital 
scheme!” answered my brisk acquaintance; 
“but I must have some exercise. Glad to 
have met you.” 

During the next few days I followed a 
certain régime. In the morning I walked 
all around the lake, a stretch of a mile 
and a half, and sometimes back again; 
then I fed the deer kept within an enclo- 
Sure a short distance up the slope (the 
ascent is very gentle); afterwards I threw 
crumbs to the trout in the brook that emp- 
ties into the lake (in the lake itself the 
fish would not nibble), and, in a general 
way, the forenoon passed less slowly than 
might be thought. But I am afraid the 
guests did not find me very communicative, 
though they certainly were polite to me, 
and some appeared quite willing to engage 
me in conversation. Directly after lunch- 
eon the mail arrived, and the reading of 
the papers took up an hour or more. Then 
I strolled once or twice around the lake, and 
perhaps visited the deer again, or looked 
in at the garage or the blacksmith’s shop 
(where there was always something going 
om), and so the afternoon passed without 








much difficuity. But the evenings, I have kind. “Die schlechteste Gesellschaft lAsst 
to admit, dragged. Sometimes I listened | dich fihlen, dass du ein Mensch mit 


to war-talk, but I refrained from taking 
part in it. I had promised my relative to 
be a neutral for two weeks. Besides, po- 
litical discussion is hard work, and my in- 
junctions were to be strictly idle. 
playing (such as it is in my hands) I was 
allowed to do, but the table was generally 
preémpted by younger men, and the only 


ladies booked for the adjoining ballroom 
brushed past me and disturbed my aim and, 
I regret to say, my equanimity. 


' 
} 
| 


Billiard- | 


| his Sabine hills, 


Menschen bist,” says wise old Goethe (the 
italic is mine). Not that I seek miscella- 
neous company by preference, but I can 
tolerate it—in the city. In Rome I do as 
the Romans do. And, by the way, speaking 
of Romans, we all know how Horace loved 
but the sly dog knew 


| his Rome too well not to have loved the 
evening when I had a chance, a stream of | 


I was | 


never asked (how did they know I could | 


not play?) to take a hand at auction 


bridge (or was it bridge pure and sim- | 


ple?). Reading, of an evening, was always 
rather difficult, as the light was never quite 
bright enough, except directly under the 
bracket lamps, where the same serious gen- 
tlemen (very nearly my own age) sat firm- 
ly intrenched night after night. Moreover, 
there was nothing to read. By supper- 
time I had exhausted my papers and those 
I casually picked up. “Summer reading” 
I abominate, and serious books were out 
of the question, in accordance with home 
instructions. The evenings, in fact, if the 
whole truth must be told, grew longer and 
longer (I could not easily stroll after dark, 
because it was damp, and the black flies 
were troublesome), and sometimes I went 
to bed earlier than is my custom. I forgot 
to mention that once or twice, just before 
supper-time, when few people were around, 
I played croquet with two bright boys, but 
they kept at some distance afterwards. 

One sultry afternoon my friend pointed 
to one of the most persistent of the read- 
ers at the hotel, a rather oldish gentleman, 
who had been sitting motionless in an arm- 
chair on the porch for over an hour (how 
I envied his self-forgetful enjoyment of the 
book!); my friend, as I was saying, point- 
ed to him and remarked: “Do you know 
that gentleman, the president of the 
railroad? He told me a little while ago 
that of all the hard work he has ever done 
in his life the hardest is sitting in a chair 
with a book, and waiting for the day to 
wear out.” “What!” I exclaimed, joyfully; 
“is he bored, too?” The spell was broken. 

I rushed upstairs, locked the door of my 
room, drew the shade so as to shut out 
the view, turned on the light, sat down at 
my writing-table, and shamelessly worked 
—worked steadily for three hours, without 
once looking up. Never mind at what; 
enough, I worked. 

“You look particularly well this morn- 
ing,” said an acquaintance next morning. 
“You are evidently enjoying your stay.” 
“I am,” I could now truthfully say. And I 
kept on enjoying it, three hours in the 
morning, three in the afternoon, and one 
in the evening, regularly, until I left. 

I intend no reflection on Nature, the 
hotel, or the company. I was simply not 
attuned to miscellaneous idling in the coun- 
try. The truth is, I like to see city people 
around me—in the city, no matter of what 








city better than his farm. And was not 
old Dr. Johnson—as honest a soul as ever 
drew breath—unhappy everywhere except 
in the streets of London? es ae 


Notes from the Capital 


A GREAT AMERICAN CHURCHMAN 





Benedict XV, by his desire to confer the 
red hat upon Archbishop John Ireland, has 
certainly proved his courage. Again and 
again, under former Popes, Ireland’s name 
has come up when a new Cardinal was to be 
chosen, but objections raised within the high- 
er walks of the Church have prevailed, and 
the project has been dropped. The complaints 
against Ireland, so far as they have reached 
this country, have related to his advanced 
modernism and his independent manner of 
expressing himself. His critics have argued 
that he was overmuch identified with political 
and social activities unconnected with his 
strictly ecclesiastical duties To his fellow 
Minnesotans, however, and to a multitude of 


Americans in all other parts of the Union, 
this very trait has endeared him as little else 
could. 

The Archbishop's experiences in early life 


doubtless had a great deal to do with his liber- 
ality of sentiment. Born in Ireland, brought 
to the United States as a boy, but sent to 
France for his education for the priesthood, he 
came back to America just as our Civil War 
was beginning, and promptly volunteered as 
chaplain of an infantry regiment recruiting 
in St. Paul. He was known to its members 
simply as a pious adviser till, in the midst of 
a critical battle, they found themselves short 
of ammunition. Discerning instantly their 
trouble and a way to relieve it, he hastened 
back to the field stores, and soon brought to 
his comrades a load of fresh cartridges. Ajll 
the rest of the day he ran hither and thither 
along the line, distributing these and encour- 
aging the fighters with words of cheer. When 
night came, the regiment missed its chaplain 
from his usual place, and great distress pre- 
vailed till a searching party discovered him 
in a little hospital-camp which he had rigged 
up himself, where he was dressing the wounds 
of the disabled mea and ministering to the 
spiritual comfort of the dying. 

When, at last, he was stricken down with 
iliness due to overwork and exposure, and was 
sent home with an honorable discharge in his 
pocket, nothing was too good for him in 8t. 
Paul. Not only has his influence ever since 
been immense among the people of his own 
communion, but citizens of all faiths have 
demanded his aid in their efforts for the moral 
welfare of the city and State. He is a fine 
speaker, with a keen sense of the dramatic, 
so that in the presence of a popular audience 
he can throw into a sentence or two, enforced 
by a vivid gesture, an appeal to the emotions 
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which carries with him many listeners who 
are impervious to the more carefully prepared 
argument. He never loses an opportunity of 
stirring the patriotism of his hearers and re- 
affirming his own devotion to the American 
ideals of free government. As a loyal Catholic 
and a firm believer in the importance of giv- 
ing children a religious training in connection 
with their secular instruction, he has always 
wished that, as matters stand now, all Catho- 
lic children could be taught in parochial 
schools. But this interest has never lured 
him into hostility to our common-school sys- 
tem; and it is well remembered how, in the 
midst of a public address delivered while the 
school controversy was at its height in Min- 
nesota, he suddenly exclaimed, with a fervor 
which thrilled the entire assemblage of two 
thousand men and women: “The free school 
of America: withered be the hand raised in 
sign of its destruction!” 


Equally effective was his admonition to the 
Christian people of this country to “go for- 
ward, bearing in one hand the Bible, and in 
the other the Constitution of the United 
States!" So flerce is his condemnation of the 
liquor traffic that he has sometimes been 
styled “the Father Matthew of the North- 
west,” and he has even been known to refuse 
confession to dramsellers on the ground that 
they are feeding their bodies by destroying 
the souls of their brother men. He has also 
done everything possible to promote Irish im- 
migration into Minnesota, procuring control 
of large tracts of farm land, cutting them up 
into homesteads grouped in colony fashion, 
and then assisting the poorest settlers in pay- 
ing for their allotments and working their 
way upward by industry and thrift. In any 
enterprise of philanthropy or reform which 
enlists his services, he regards no distinctions 
of race, color, or creed, but mixes freely with 
his fellow citizens of all conditions, the only 
key to his sympathetic companionship being 
their sincere desire for better things. 

But, naturally, the Archbishop has the de- 
fects of his virtues. He could no more keep out 
of politics than he could turn infidel. Once, 
in the early "90s, visiting New York to raise 
a loan on his individual property to clear his 
diocese of debt, he uttered his views publicly 
on the machinations of Tammany Hall and its 
congeners, and thus fell into a controversy 
with some of the local clergy. Again, in 1896, 
he came out vigorously against the Populistic 
ideas of Bryan, with their discrediting of the 
courts, their incitement of class antagonisms, 
and their attempt to foist a fifty-cent silver 
dollar upon business man and wage-earner 
alike. His candor was reported to Rome as a 
cause of scandal, and probably did him some 
damage there for a time, though later, in the 
settlement of the question of our Philippine 
friar lands, the Pope made considerable use 
of him as a go-between. 


Personally, the Archbishop is a striking fig- 
ure. He has a face of uncommon strength, 
keen yet responsive eyes, and the protruding 
nose and chin of a leader in forward move- 
ments. His presence, whether in plain dress 
or in his official vestments, inspires respect. 
He is, moreover, a man among men—genial, 
full of interest in whatever is afoot, fond of 
people, with a marked preference for infor- 
mality of intercourse. He would be an ideal 
prelate to fulfil the prophetic picture suggest- 
ed by a distinguished layman some years ago, 
of a Yankee Pope who should one day walk 
down Broadway, like any other modern 
apostie, In a frock coat and a high silk hat. 

VIEILLARD. 

















Correspondence. 


THE JUBILEE “NATION.” 


To THe Eprror or Tue NartIOoN: 

Sm: Allow me, even at this late date, to 
add my congratulations to the many that 
have reached you on the “golden” anniversary 
of the Nation, and with these congratulations 
an expression of appreciation of what the 
Nation has been to me these many, many 
years. My father must have been among 
the early subscribers, for I began to read 
the Nation as a boy, long before I could 
possibly understand it. Naturally, politics, 
because least intelligible to a boy’s mind, 
proved the most attractive feature of the 
paper at that time, and as I write I recall 
heated discussions with my companions, all 
strong partisans, in which I used weapons 
drawn from the Nation’s arsenal in favor of 
independent political thought that would no 
doubt have surprised Mr. Godkin and his 
associates. 

This training in independent thought has 
been to my mind one of the most valuable 
among the many services rendered by the 
Nation to its readers, and through its readers 
to the country at large. Whether in politics, 
literature, science, or religion, in history or 
in current events, the Nation could always 
be depended upon to present a subject with 
due consideration of its various phases; and 
it could always afford to be fair towards 
honorable opponents, while merciless to those 
of whose sincerity or honesty it was in 
doubt. 

The attitude of the Natien towards the 
various issues involved in the present most 
lamentable war, and towards the many prob- 
lems aroused by the course of events, has 
been a test of the principles that have always 
guided your paper in its long career. To me 
and, I am sure, to many thousands the edi- 
torial expressions and the views set forth in 
the correspondence columns have been a 
vast help in clarifying one’s own views and 
in aiding one to maintain that judicial atti- 
tude so essential at a time when feelings run 
high and when sympathies or prejudices are 
apt to cloud one’s vision. 

Morris JASTROW, JR. 
August 4. 


Northeast Harbor, Me., 








AS VIEWED BY A CHINESE STUDENT. 


To THe EpiTor or THe NATION: 


Sm: As a foreign student in America I 
have been greatly interested and sometimes 
amazed by the attitude the people of this 
country assume towards the European war 
and the parties involved. The sympathy and 
charity extended to the suffering masses of 
Europe, the serious and often idealistic tone 
of the press, the calmness and firmness of the 
statesmen—these cannot fail to impress any 
observer as evidences of a noble spirit that 
is in the Americans. But when one comes 
to examine the arguments for or against the 
several parties of the war, one can scarcely 
overlook the tint of prejudice. We hear to- 
day nothing but condemnations of German 
oureaucracy, German brutality, German vio- 
lation of treaties and international law, Ger- 
man aspiration of dominating the world. But 
are you consistent in condemning the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality and upholding the 
violation of Chinese neutrality? If Germany 





Will they? 

These arguments and questions are all fy. 
tile and bewildering. They are clear only ip 
one respect—that might is right in the presen: 
world. We might as well put aside the mask 
and tell each other coldly and frankly tha: 
nations are as yet unmoral internationally 
The lesson for China, as well as for every 
other weak state, to draw from the Euro. 
pean conflict is that her hope does not lic 
in the loving heart and lofty motive of the 
Powers, but in her ability to defend herself. 

H. Gan Tsen. 
Chinese student in Oberlin College 
Oberlin, O., August 31. 





HUMANISTS AND HUMANITARIANS 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The logical confusion that underlies 
Mr. R. K. Hack’s spirited attack in the Natio, 
of August 19 on my distinction between the 
humanist and the humanitarian comes ou: 
most clearly, perhaps, in the following sen- 
tence: “Instead, therefore, of cursing demo- 
racy, muckrakers, and humanitarians, | pro- 
pose that we curse nobody but our sinfu! 
selves.” The whole point of my objection 
to muckrakers and humanitarians is that 
they would have us curse about everybody 
and everything except “our sinful selves” 
that they would, in short, have us set | 
as “beautiful souls,” instead of taking u; 
the burden of moral responsibility. They 
have thus helped in no small measure t 
undermine spiritual discipline—which  alon 
can curb the lust for power—and that a 
the very time when men have been acquiring 
a more and more thorough disciplime in th 
use of material forces. Hence the emergence 
of that most sinister of all types, the effi- 
cient megalomaniac. If science has become a 
“wild Pallas of the brain,” has forgotten 
that “she is the second, not the first,” the 
error has arisen even less from a deliberate 
usurpation on the part of science than from 
the obscuring by emotional sophistries of th« 
ethical law to which alone Science is rightly 
subordinate. What is monstrous in this age 
is not that it possesses mechanical efficiency, 
in itself an excellent thing, but that this me- 
chanical efficiency has no sufficient counter- 
poise in spiritual efficiency. It would seem, 
therefore, that the first step in clearing uP 
the present imbroglio is to call the humani- 
tarians to a stern reckoning for the flabbiness 
they have encouraged on the human and spl'- 
itual levels of man’s being; for having sought 
to discredit all traditional restraints, and fall- 
ed at the same time to establish any new 
centre and principle of control; for having. 
on the contrary, belittled in a thousand ways 
intellect, insight, self-control, everything, |" 
fact, in comparison with sympathy. Sulta® 
Murad in Victor Hugo’s poem of that nam* 
after committing every imaginable crime °! 
unrestraint, is pardoned at last by the A! 
mighty because on one occasion he brushed 
away the files from the wounds of a dyin 
pig. An ass says Hugo elsewhere, that takes 
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, step aside to avoid treading on a toad, is 
“peter than Socrates and greater than 
plate.” By this overemphasis on sympathy 
the humanitarian shows that he has no sense 
of proportion, whereas the sense of propor- 
tion ig the very essence and breath of life of 


numanism. 

Pleas of the kind in which Mr. Hack in- 
duiges for the poetic faculty and spontaneity 
and the creative imagination have been pour- 
ed forth in unparalleled volume during the 
past century; and yet the more these pleas 
have multiplied the more man has become 
the thrall of mechanism. This result points 
the way to some error of the first magnitude 
in dealing with the facts of human nature. 
The truth may be that man shows his own 
special spontaneity and the highest form of 
imaginative activity and at the same time 
escapes from mechanism, not by following 
impulse, but by resisting it. To let one’s 
“feelings run in soft, luxurious flow” is, as 
Newman says, the exact reverse of spiritual- 
ity. The opposite assumption is found in the 
entire modern movement, from its inception 
in the sentimentalists of the early eighteenth 
century down to the latest glorifications of in- 
stinct in philosophers like Bergson. The error 
is 90 grave, because it corrupts the very 
idea of duty; and men, as the French moral- 
ist has put it, must be either the slaves 
of duty or the slaves of force. In spite, there- 
fore, of oceans of fine talk about liberty and 
democracy and service, the whole occidental 
world is now moving towards the triumph 
of force in some form or other, and will con- 
tinue so to move until the underlying error 
is rectified. 


According to Mr. Hack, what is implied in 
my assertions is that “human brotherhood 
is finally indistinguishable from tigrine as- 
sociation.” Instead of asserting anything so 
preposterous, I have gone back to the earlier 
stages of the humanitarian movement, not 
as Mr. Hack supposes, that I might enjoy 
the pleasure of seeing battalions of abstrac- 
tions march and counter-march, but, on the 
contrary, that I might escape from abstrac- 
tion and show that, however beautiful in 
theory, sentimentalism is in practice akin not 
to brotherhood but to brutality. 

May I add that it seems to me somewhat 
singular that a teacher of the classics like 
Mr. Hack, who is so plainly in earnest, would 
have us begin by considering the war from 
the situation as it existed only yesterday, in- 
stead of taking a long-range view—instead 
of building up a solid background of ideas 
and showing how these ideas have actually 
worked out in life and conduct? It seems to 
me at least equally singular that a classical 
teacher should seek to obscure the dis- 
tinction between humanism and humanitari- 
anism, on which the very survival of the 
classics as sources of substantial wisdom 
must ultimately depend—and what sensible 
person would care to see them survive on any 
other ground? I recently heard it remarked 
of our classical teachers that they have a 
genius for suicide. The best way for them 
to refute this charge is to show that they 
have @ clear insight into the ultimate dif- 
ferences between a truly humanistic disci- 
= and our modern humanitarian expan- 


Regarding the present mixture of efficient 
megalomania with humanitarian dreaming 
and the outcome. I wish to take this opportu- 
nity te quote a passage that has a prophetic 
flavor, by a writer of a very different school 





of thought from my own—the late Prof. W. 
G. Sumner, of Yale. In his essay on “War,” 
first published in 1903, after commenting on 
the strangeness of the martial enthusiasm 
displayed in an industrial country like this 
during the conflict with Spain, he continues: 
“At the same time, the social philosophy 
of the modern civilized world is saturated 
with humanitarianism and flabby sentimen- 
talism. This humanitarianism is in litera- 
ture; by it the reading public is led to sup- 
pose that the world is advancing along some 
line which they call ‘progress’ towards peace 
and brotherly love. Nothing could be more 
mistaken. We read of fist-law and constant 
war in the Middle Ages, and think that life 
must have been full of conflicts and blood- 
shed then; but modern warfare bears down 
on the whole population with a frightful 
weight through all the years of peace. Never, 
from the day of barbarism down to our own 
time, has every man in a society been a sol- 
dier until now; and the armaments of to- 
day are immensely more costly than ever 
before. There is only one limit possible to 
the war preparations of a modern European 
state; that is, the last man and the last 
dollar it can control. What will come of 
the mixture of sentimental social philosophy 
and warlike policy? There is only one thing 
rationally to be expected, and that is a 
frightful effusion of blood in revolution and 
war during the century now opening.” 
IrRvING BABBITT. 
Monadnock, N. H., August 26, 





CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


To THE Eprror or THE NarTION: 

Str: In the series of Portraits of American 
Women, which I am now preparing for the 
Atlantic Monthly, I wish to include Charlotte 
Cushman. If any of your readers can refer 
me to persons owning any of her letters that 
would be of value for my purpose, I should be 
greatly obliged. GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass., August 23. 





THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


To tHe Eprror or THe NATION: 


Sm: The Bodleian Quarterly Record having 
now completed the first year of its history, it 
is possible to form an opinion of its value to 
librarians and book lovers. It was not to be 
expected that the conservative curators of 
the Bodleian would resort to any advertise- 
ment of their new publication; but the public 
has borne the loss in not knowing of its ex- 
istence. The Bodleian Quarterly Record “is in- 
tended to be interesting and useful to read- 
ers in the Library, to Oxford residents, and 
to a wider circle.” This wider circle must in- 
clude many Americans who have enjoyed the 
hospitality of Bodley’s Foundation, and many 
librarians who would gladly pay two shil- 
lings and four pence a year (to the Libra- 
rian, Bodleian Library, Oxford), for the in- 
formation contained in this admirable ac- 
count of the Library's activities. 

Most valuable is the selected list of acces- 
sions for the preceding quarter, arranged in 
fifteen classes, and containing over 600 titles 
selected from forty times that number. This 
list should be of great use to book purchasers 
who may thus profit by skilled judgment be- 
fore buying for their libraries. Each num- 
ber also contains notes on literary and bib- 
liographical matters and some hitherto un- 





published materia] drawn from the vast trea- 
sures of the Library. A few selections will 
suggest the wide range of these notes. The 
total number of printed Incunabula is be- 
Heved to be about 30,000; of these fifteenth- 
century books the British Museum has 11,- 
500, the Bodleian 5,600, the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library 2,800, the John Rylands Li- 
brary in Mar.chester 2,400. Of Baconian MSS. 
the Bodleian has 109, more than any other 
library. Lady Mary Shelley has added to the 
Shelley collection by presenting the poet's 
nursery rattle with bells, whistle, and red 
coral complete; while Captain Williams has 
given the original autograph copy of Shelley's 
“Epithalamium.” it is pointed out that ev- 
ery edition of the Common Prayer Book of 
Psalms from 1553 to 1661 printed Ps. xxxvii: 
29, “the righteous shall be punished,” etc. The 
error was first made in the quarto Bible 
(Cranmer’s, founded on the Great Bible) in 
1553. “The punishment of the Righteous 
must have been proclaimed by hundreds of 
the clergy and by thousands of devout wor- 
shippers, during more than a century!” 

Very interesting in one of the recent issues 
of the Quarterly Record are some Latin 
and Greek poems by Oxford men, devoted to 
praise of the Founder and the Library in 
1613, and also Humphrey Wanley's sugges- 
tions, made in 1697, looking to improvements 
in the cataloguing and in the administration 
of the collection. Admirers of the late Prof. 
Ingram Bywater and of his works on Aristo- 
tle will be glad to know that his precious 
library was bequeathed to the Bodleian. If 
books are gifted with emotions, those in the 
Bywater collection have every cause of self- 
complacency; it was an honor to have re- 
ceived a place upon his shelves. There are 
more than 3,600 volumes in the collection, 
dealing chiefly with Aristotle, and nearly all 
printed before 1650. Many volumes bear 
marginalia by the great Continental scholars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and a copy of Melanchthon'’s “Commentatio 
de Anima” (1540) bears the rare autograph 
“Francisci Rabelesi «al rdv airot pl\wv."" No- 
where could this collection have found a 
more appropriate resting-place than in this 
ancient centre of Aristotelian study. 

There is no room for further reference to 
the literary notes. Old Bodleian readers will be 
glad to know, however, that, despite the lack 
of funds under which this greatest of Univer- 
sity libraries is forced to labor, the money 
was forthcoming for a recent and most urgent 
addition to the stack accommodations. The 
ground between the Library and the Camera 
was excavated to the depth of sixteen feet, 
nearly to the water level, without disturbing 
the street or sod, and space was thus made 
for storing one million octavo volumes. There 
are two floors, of which the upper is installed 
with the most modern sliding steel bookcases. 
These slide upon upper tracks into the aisles 
with perfect ease, are entirely clear of the 
floor, and occupy two-thirds of the tota! floor- 
space. The system of electric lighting, heat- 
ing, and ventilation is admirable. The Libra- 
rian is authority for the astounding statement 
that the total expense of excavation and in- 
terior construction work, excluding fixtures, 
was only £12,000. Each sliding bookcase costs 
£10, and holds 600 octavo volumes. To have 
created underground space for one million 
bocks at a cost of $60,000, is something of an 
accomplishment in economy. Moreover, it is 
gratifying to learn that, whatever physical 
drawbacks the Bodleian may have inherited 
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from the past, its stack can still be indefi- 
nitely enlarged by utilizing in the same way 
the ample space between the Camera and the 
University Church. The possibilities of un- 
derground stacks, when well protected from 
dampness, have perhaps never been better 
illustrated than here, where any surface dis- 
turbance would have been sacrilege. 

W. W. Comrorrt. 

Oxford, June 30. 


THE GAIETY OF SOCRATES. 


To Tue Epitror or Tue NATION: 


Sir: I see many glowing tributes to the 


anniversary number of your incomparable 
paper, and I wish to add my congratulations, 
but I wish also to express my gratitude for 
the article “The Gaiety of Socrates.” In the 
welter of discouraging and serious reading, it 
came as a real oasis—delightful in its wit and 
brilliant in humor. It is a real addition to 
one’s treasure book. A. L. 8. 


Greenwich, Conn., July 80. 


THE HARVARD ENGLISH PLAN. 


To THe Eprror or Tus NATION: 


Sir: Your editorial on the Harvard English 
plan, printed in your issue of April 22 (p. 
431), and the comments elicited by it from 
J. M. H., In your issue of July 1 (p. 14), and 
from Professor Fore, in your issue of July 29 
(p. 146), lead me to say that a plan similar 
to that recently adopted by Harvard has been 
in use in the University High School at 
Columbia, Mo., for some eight years. The 
University High School affords a practice 
school for those seniors in the University of 
Missouri who contemplate a degree from the 
College of Education. The supervisor of the 
English department in this High School had 
notebooks from the departments of mathe- 
matics, history, and the sciences delivered to 
his desk once a month. The contents were 
read from the point of view of clear, idiomatic 
English, as well as for spelling and punctua- 
tion—vital matters In a secondary school. The 
books were returned with brief but signifi- 
cant comments, and a note to the teacher in 
charge setting forth those issues most worthy 
of congratulation or criticism. A _ student’s 
mark in English depended not less upon the 
character of his ability in English, as demon- 
strated in all other departments, than upon 
that work actually done for the English class. 

This scheme had a most notable effect upon 
the general appearance, the style, and the con- 
tent of all written work done by the stu- 
dents. It also had a tendency to render those 
college seniors who were doing their practice 
teaching exceedingly careful of their own 
written and spoken language. Students from 
this secondary school entered college with not 
@ trace of that attitude which Professor 
Fore condemns as disgraceful; and the teach- 
ers from this practice school entered their 
profession feeling that “good writing is the 
business of every teacher.” I quite agree 
with Professor Fore that the burden of teach- 
ing technical English rests primarily upon the 
teacher of English; but his burden need not 


be increased by the carelessness and the 
neglect of teachers in other departments. The 
problem of the secondary school is the prob- 
lem of the college, intensified. 


CAROLYN BENTON COCKEFAIR. 
Warrensburg, Mo., Angust 2. 


Book Notes and Byways 





LUTHER 8S. LIVINGSTON: THE MAN 


AND HIS WORK. 





By JOHN THOMAS LEE. 





PART TWO. 





In 1910 Mr. Livingston entered into a part- 
nership with Mr. R. H. Dodd, under the name 
of Dodd & Livingston, and in 1911 visited Lon- 
don, where he formed many friendships—a 
thing for which he appears to have had a rare 
and happy gift—and, had not a lamentable ac- 
cident befallen him on April 15, 1912, he would 
probably in due time have become one of the 
world's great book-sellers; for he was en- 
dowed as few men of his business have been. 

Mrs. George D. Widener, whose son was 
lost In the Titanic (also on that fateful 15th 
of April), when Mr. Livingston's condition 
was sufficiently improved, asked him to be- 
come the first librarian of the Harry Elkins 
Widener collection in the Library of Harvard 
University. “He loved you, Mr. Livingston, 
and has talked to me so often of your know- 
ledge and the help you were to him in ad- 
vising him about books,” wrote Mrs. Widener. 
And so the Corporation of Harvard University 
appointed him to the place on November 30, 
1914, scarcely a month before he succumbed, 
after the bravest of fights. He lies buried at 
Mount Auburn under a beautiful pine tree. 

III. 

Mr. Livingston, in January, 1914, printed 
for private distribution “A Bibliographical 
Record,” being, so the title continues, “A List 
of Books and Pamphlets, More or Less Biblio- 
graphical, Written, Compiled, Edited, or Con- 
taining a Preface or Other Contribution, by 
Luther 8S. Livingston.” The “Record,” as re- 
printed in the Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America (Vol. VIII), including a 
few titles added by Mrs. Livingston, contains 
sixty-six items. Thus it will be seen that he 
left a tidy legacy to bibliographical literature. 
It is true, of course, that some of the entries 
are of items of small importance, but the list 
contains many studies of permanent value 
and interest. All the items enumerated re- 
late to books and manuscripts, with a sin- 
gle exception, “Chrysanthemums,” printed 
anonymously in 1893, during his employment 
with Pitcher & Manda. The first volume of 
“American Book-Prices Current” (1895) was 
wholly the work of Mr. Livingston. The later 
issues of this useful series were largely com- 
piled by assistants under his direction. Some 
of his best contributions to bibliography were 
issued in the form of catalogues by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., who made many notable collec- 
tions, which were for the most part catalogued 
by Mr. Livingston in a way to leave little to 
be desired. He showed a decided interest in 
early historical Americana, writing prefatory 
“Notes” to facsimile reprints of “The First 
Four Voyages of Americus Vespucius” (Ger- 
man edition of 1509); “A Brief and True Re- 
port of the New Found Land of Virginia” 
(1588), by Thomas Hariot, the earliest crigi- 
nal book in English on the region now within 
the limits of the United States; and John 
Brereton'’s “A Briefe and True Relation of 
the Discouerie of the North Part of Virginia” 





(1603). 





One service to American scholarship is not 
included in the bibliography of Livingston’, 
writings. Many of the rare books acquireg 
by Mr. E. D. Church passed through ou 
friend’s hands; and Mr. Church asked him 
to make a catalogue of his magnificent co}. 
lection. It was found, however, that he could 
not spare the time for so great an undertak. 
ing, and so, in 1901, the editorial task was as. 
signed to Mr. George Watson Cole, a thor. 
oughly competent scholar, and was complete; 
in 1909. The Church “Catalogue” is a monn. 
ment of erudition and bookmaking. Much of 
the preliminary work was done by Mr. Livy. 
ingston, and it is said that the general plan 
of the catalogue, model for collations, descrip. 
tions, and notes were his, and he read all the 
proofs with the utmost care. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Livingston’ 
last days were cheered by the appearance of 
his “Franklin and His Press at Passy.” pub. 
lished by the Grolier Club in 1914. The vol. 
ume is before me as I write. It is a hand. 
some octavo of 216 pages—a fine example of 
Bruce Rogers's art. It is unquestionably Mr 
Livingston’s best work, the ripe product of 
his learning and judgment. It is a captivating 
study of the numerous issues from Frank. 
lin’s private press at Passy, where that many. 
sided man played the printer for his ow 
amusement, and students and collectors of 
Frankliniana will be alive to the importance 
of Mr. Livingston’s last and best book. 

In 1898 he began his contributions to the 
Bookman, and it was here that I first encoun. 
tered his work. Later he became a frequent 
writer for the Nation, whose readers will not 
soon forget his interesting manner of convey- 
ing dry bibliographical information. 

He left mary bibliographical notes and un- 
collected material, which Mrs. Livingston 
hopes to publish from time to time. Biblio- 
philes will be gratified to learn that it is 
proposed to reprint entire the “Bagatelles” 
described by Mr. Livingston in _ his 
“Franklin and His Press at Passy.” Mrs 
Livingston’s position in the Widener Memo- 
rial Library will give her opportunity to carry 
forward some of the work her husband com- 
menced so hopefully. At the time of his 
death there was in type one of the rare tracts 
which he planned to reprint, “Captain Joho 
Smith’s Circular or Prospectus of His Gen- 
erall Historie of Virginia.” This has since 
been issued by Mrs. Livingston. It is a hand- 
somely printed folio of five unnumbered 
leaves, limited to sixty copies. Smith's pros- 
pectus is a choice bit of Americana, and ex- 
cessively rare; indeed, only one copy is known 
to have survived, and that is preserved in the 
collection of the Society of Antiquaries, in 
London. The tract is reproduced in excellent 
facsimile, and Mr. Livingston has added a val- 
uable note of three pages. 

Mr. Livingston was a bibliographer of wide 
range. During his long connection with the 
book trade very many rare and unusual items 
in all branches of literature passed through 
his hands. He was alert and not easily de 
ceived, and he seems never to have missed 
an opportunity to add to his store of biblio- 
graphical knowledge from all available 
sources. On the whole, he was, I think, the 
peer of any book-seller of his day on this side 
of the Atlantic as an experi in matters of 
bibliography. There are those, no doubt, who 
surpassed him in a chosen department, but 
none, perhaps, had quite his versatility and 
competent grasp of the entire subject of rare 
books having an especial appeal for Americad 
collectors. 
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TWO BOOKS ON CONSUMPTION. 





Consumption, What It Is and What to Do 
About it. By John B. Hawes, 2nd. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. 50 cents net. 


The Tuberculosis Nurse, Her Functions and 
Qualifications: A Handbook for Practical 
Workers in the Tuberculosis Campaign. 
By Ellen N. La Motte. Introduction by 
Louis Hamman, M.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


The first of these books (one of the Wel- 
fare series) is by an eminent physician, a 
specialist in tuberculosis who is also secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Tuberculosis Com- 
mission, and the second by one who was 
formerly nurse-in-chief of the Tuberculosis 
Division of the Health Department of Bal 
timore. Utilizing not only their extensive 
experience of tuberculosis as a disease to 
be treated by physician and nurse, but also 
their knowledge concerning the disease as a 
human problem, Dr. Hawes bas prepared a 
short treatise of one hundred pages intended 
to give the general public some definite 
knowledge of the subject in such a way as 
not to take the place of the physician, but 
to be of service to him, to the patient, and 
to the patient’s family, while Miss La Motte 
has prepared a larger volume to fill the 
needs of nurses, social workers, anti-tuber- 
culosis associations, and physicians and lay- 
men engaged in public health work. 

Dr. Hawes opens his discussion with sev- 
eral short chapters in which in simple, non- 
technical language he tells what consump- 
tion is, how the germ gets into the body, 
what the early and important symptoms are, 
what one should do when he thinks and 
when he knows he has tuberculosis. A brief 
summary of methods of home treatment is 
then given, and this is followed by a de- 
tailed description of How to Live and Sleep 
in the Open Air. Sanatorium treatment is 
discussed in detail, the advantages of vari- 
ous situations given, and, what is quite un- 
usual in books of this character, the patient 
is told how to get to the various sanatoria, 
what it costs to stay at each, and what may 
be expected as the result of residence there. 
In connection with sanatorium treatment 
emphasis is laid on the one great advantage 
of such treatment—that aside from the pos- 
sibility of cure or arrest of the disease, the 
patient learns how to live so as to keep well 
after leaving the sanatorium. Other chapters 
deal with tuberculosis in childhood, open- 
air schools, the marriage of consumptives, 
the use of drugs, and how to keep from giv- 
ing consumption to others. The book closes 
with a chapter on Hints and Helps prepared 
by Dr. Charles L. Minor. Its tone is cheer- 
ful and hopeful, and the details as to the 
practical management and the financing of 
the tuberculous so valuable that it should 
become the vade mecum of those suffering 
from tuberculosis or responsible for the care 
of such. 





Miss La Motte’s book of about three hun- 
dred pages is based on her experience first 
as a visiting nurse to the tuberculous and 
later as organizer and director of the tuber- 
culosis campaign in Baltimore. The material 
presented has, therefore, a local flavor, but 
as the problems discussed are common to all 
towns and cities, this does not limit the 
application of the ideas and principles set 
forth. Throughout her discussion, Miss La 
Motte emphasizes the importance of voluntary 
segregation as the chief factor in the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis—the removal of the 
distributer of the disease germ from an en- 
vironment where he is dangerous to one 
where he is harmless. This she considers 
the chief and foremost duty of the public 
health nurse. This view is supported also 
by Dr. Hamman, who writes the introduc- 
tion, and who especially emphasizes the iso- 
lation of advanced cases as the most impor- 
tant factor in limiting the dissemination of 
the disease. This and the development of an 
increased resistance to infection through im- 
proved personal hygiene and standards of 
living, are flatly stated to be of more im- 
portance to the community at large than the 
question of treatment. In short, the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis, though it is a problem 
of preventive medicine, is above all else a 
human social problem which concerns the 
community at large and is bound up with all 
social movements, as housing laws, child-la- 
bor laws, the wage question, municipal recre- 
ation centres, the liquor question, social ser- 
vice efforts, open-air schools, factory inspec- 
tion, and so on. The question of early diag- 
nosis and cure concerns the individual; the 
broader problem of eradication concerns the 
community. As Dr. Hawes’s book discusses 
the problem from the point of view of the 
individual, so Miss La Motte, on the other 
hand, presents the problem from the point 
of view of what the community, the city, the 
State, should do. 

In the earlier chapters Miss La Motte dis- 
cusses the organization of a_ tuberculosis 
nursing service—the selection, training, and 
supervision of nurses, their compensation, 
duties, supplies, and reports. Then follow 
chapters on the relation of the visiting nurse 
to the practicing physician, the dispensary, 
the hospital, and the sanatorium, with a 
frank discussion of the advantages of co- 
operation with these various agencies and 
the reasons for failure and disappointment in 
such joint relations. Other chapters deal 
with the prevention of the disease, the in- 
spection and disinfection of the houses, the 
eare of the family, the problem of giving 
financial aid, and the question of occupation 
for the consumptive. A final chapter dis- 
cusses the municipal control of the disease 
with special reference to the danger of po- 
litical control and the influence of poverty. 
In the latter connection the statement is 
made that tuberculosis recruits 50 per cent. 
of its ranks from the very poor. When to 
this statement is added that of Dr. Hawes. 
that in the United States 200,000 people die 
annually of the disease, and Dr. Hamman’s 
opinion that “ninety per cent. of the human 
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race is tuberculosis infected, and that infec 
tion occurs at a very early age, so that at 
twelve years few children have escaped it,” 
it is evident that tuberculosis is not merely 
a medical problem, but a human, social prob- 
lem of the greatest importance. As Dr. 
Hawes says, “Compared with tuberculosis, 
the acute ipfectious diseases of childhood 
sink into insignificance, and even those much- 
dreaded diseases, smallpox, yellow fever, 
leprosy, and even cancer, do infinitely less 
harm and kill a vastly smaller number of 
people.” 

In combating this scourge the Individual 


suffering from tuberculosis, as also those im- 
mediately responsible for his care and treat- 
ment, will find Dr. Hawes’s book of the great- 
est value, while for societies, communities, 
and other agencies directing their efforts 
towards the broader problem of the control 
and eradication of the disease Miss La Motte’s 
book will serve as both guide and stimulus. 


CURRENT FICTION. 





The Freelands. By John Galsworthy. New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Here is a tale by Galsworthy which, in Its 
lack of connection with wars or rumors of 
wars, might have been written ten years 
ago. It is (happily) in the vein of “The 
Country House” and “The Patrician” rather 
than of “The Dark Flower.” It presents once 
more little England, ante-bellum England, 
country-house and week-end England, “mud- 
dling through.” This is an England not un- 
aware of problems; there is an unpleasant 
minority which thrusts them upon it; but 
it has no real liking for them, with their 
habit of threatening the status quo. In this 
story the chief little problem involved ts 
“the land,” more particularly the question 
of what is to be done about the agricultural 
laborer, his limitations, needs, and defec- 
tions. The opening scene, in which three 
brothers, gentlemen by blood, are indirectly 
brought together by the existence of this 
problem, gives a thumbnail view of the whole 
situation. Stanley Freeland is a manufac- 
turer of ploughs for the colonial trade. John 
Freeland has an important place in the Home 
Office. Felix Freeland is a successful nov- 
elist. Each of them thinks the country in a 
bad way. Felix goes to the fraternal con- 
ference “conscious of a certain superiority 
in that he, at all events, had no hand in this 
paralysis which was creeping on the coun- 
try.” John lays the country’s difficulties 
“partly to industrialism, with its rotting ef- 
fect upon the physique; partly to this mod- 
ern analytic Intellectualism, with its destruc- 
tive and anarchic influence on morals.” Stan- 
ley feels that the country is “eaten up with 
officialism and the advanced ideas 
of these new writers and intellectuals, al- 
ways talking about the rights and sufferings 
of the poor.” 

This note of overt satire is dominant 
throughout the book. There is another Free 
land brother, “Tod,” the crank or freak of 
the lot, a dreamer, or rather a dreamy lover 
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of nature and simple living. He has married 
a woman of revolutionary temper; and their 
boy and girl have derived from her a re 
bellious attitude towards society. The “Tods” 
live secluded in the country; but at the mo- 
ment when the story begins certain oppres- 
sive acts on the part of a neighboring land- 
lord against two farm laborers have roused 
young Derek and his sister to assume the 
role of agitators. Their labor is wasted and 
worse than wasted. The death of one of 
the laborers is indirectly the outcome of 
poor Derek’s activity, and as for the rest, 
the whole matter is summed up in a few 
lines of poignant dialogue at the end: 

“Us can't afford to do no more dyin’ for 
you—that’s all,” says old Gaunt. 

“For me! Dying! My God! D’you think I 
wouldn't have——-? Oh! Confound you!” 

“Aye! Confounded us you ‘ave! Hope 
vou'’re satisfied.” 

Pale as death and quivering all over, Derek 
answered: 

“So you think I've just been frying fish of 
my own?” 

Tom Gaunt emitted a little laugh. 

“I think you've fried no fish at all. That's 
what I think. And no one else does, neither, 
if you want to know—except poor Bob. You've 
fried his fish, sure enough.” 


Luckily for Derek, there is a maiden, 
daughter to Uncle Felix, who stands ready 
to comfort and support him—an old-fashion- 
ed maiden in whose arms we may be con- 
tent to leave him, for his sake if not for hers. 





The Nurse's Story. By Adele Bleneau. Indian- 

apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Miss Adele Bleneau has gathered together 
a timely supply of facts on the hospitals, the 
trenches, and general army conditions, and 
woven them together by means of a story. 
The weaving is not expert, and the story 
itself is singularly inept and spiritless. With 
her stage set as a battlefield, with a chromo 
of distant hospitals for her background, with 
modern carnage rampant, she has introduced 
the two antediluvian characters of fiction— 
the wounded hero of royal blood and the vil- 
lain who springs forth suddenly from spir- 
itual darkness and suffers reform in the next 
to the last chapter. In doing this, moreover, 
Miss Bleneau has been consistent: she has 
re-created her types without variation. There 
is even supplied the crisis where the villain, 
wounded, and sustained only by his own cun- 
ning, staggers to the cot of the dying hero 
and rips the bandages from the fatal wound. 
This is the beginning of noteworthy events. 
For just then the heroine returns and seizes 
upon the plotter to battle bravely with him. 
With this there arises confusion and still 
greater confusion; but at the end of it all de- 
spair alone remains triumphant, for the vil- 
lain malignantly locks everybody up in the 
room, and with one sinister gesture tosses 
the key out of the window. At this critical 
moment the enemy begins to shell the bulld- 
ing. 

The Teutonic army proves a great conve- 
nience for Miss Bleneau. She moves it about 
from page to page of her novel like a mad 





chessman in some incredibly swift and futile 
game; and she even allows it, in one stren- 
uous moment, to capture the heroine and 
bear her off to a prisoners’ camp where the 
food is very bad. However, the heroine, 
faithful to type, steals through the enemy’s 
lines, saves the life of the hero, combats 
shells and shrapnel, and returns at the su- 
preme moment to reform the villain. 


GERMAN INDUSTRIALISM. 











Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revo- 
lution. By Thorstein Veblen. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Readers acquainted with Professor Ve 
blen’s books on “The Leisure Class” and “The 
Instinct of Workmanship” will find the qual- 
ities of those stimulating works in his lat- 
est writing. The author is both economist 
and sociologist, and he is both at the same 
time; he does not pass from one field to the 
other, but makes the two fields one. An 
economic fact suggests to him a moral re- 
flection, and a social institution is to him a 
problem in economic valuation. This atti- 
tude is a sufficient departure from the usual 
academic habit to give zest to all that he 
writes, and to make his work original and 
suggestive even when it is not conclusive. 
It is an attitude well adapted to a discus- 
sion of the topic in hand, which is an ex- 
planation of German industrial efficiency by 
reference to social facts and principles. 

The author begins his study in the stone 
age of the Baltic peoples, but he confesses 
that his problem has to do with the recent 
rather than with the distant past, and his 
early chapters add little to the strength of 
his argument. Comparing the German with 
the English system, he is particularly im- 
pressed by the advantages which a people 
obtains by borrowing the technical arts 
rather than by developing them as a na- 
tive growth. The English people, he thinks, 
made their industrial progress, in the pe- 
riod succeeding the reign of Elizabeth, at the 
expense of their old social and political in- 
stitutions. The principles of self-help and 
equality of opportunity dissolved old authori- 
ties in law, government, and religion. In- 
subordination grew, and loyalty declined. 
The materialistic logic of business infected 
all English thought. The English industrial 
system, furthermore, developed in its growth 
a fringe of customs and conventions that 
were natural products of the time, but were 
actual hindrances to economic efficiency. 
Such were abuses in the competition of trade, 
leading to irregularities and loss, and breed- 
ing up a race of “depauperate” workmen, 
almost irremediably damaged in physique. 
Such were the canons of consumption, im- 
posing “conspicuous waste” as the signal- 
mark of social propriety. Extravagance and 
useless or harmful sport became national in- 
stitutions. 

There were but the accidents of indus- 
trial progress in England, and from them 
the German people was spared while it was 
procuring political rehabilitation under the 





dynastic power of the Prussian state. Ti, 
people retained habits of mind suited to th. 
maintenance of a coercive, centralized, ang 
irresponsible political control. They wer 
confirmed in the frugal habits of a simp) 
economic organization. Finally, when th 
time was ripe, still under the strict guiq. 
ance of political authority, they assimilata 
rapidly the effective parts of the Englis) 
industrial system, and took their plage 
among the leading peoples, unique in thei; 
combination of qualities of the old time ang 
the new. The “new technology brought wit) 
it virtually none of its inherent drawback: 
in the way of conventional waste, obso 
lescent usage, and equipment, or class ani. 
mosities; and as it has been brought into 
full bearing within an unexampled shor 
time, none of these drawbacks or handicaps 
have yet had time to grow to formidable di. 
mensions. . . . Carrying over a tradi. 
tional bias of Romantic loyalty, infused aney 
with a militant patriotism by several suc. 
cessful wars, and irritably conscious of na. 
tional power in their new-found economic ef. 
ficiency, the feudalistic spirit of the popula. 
tion has yet suffered little if any abatement 
from their brief experience as a modern in- 
dustrial community.” 

The author ranges into all parts of nation- 
al life in his endeavor to appreciate mod- 
ern German “Kultur.” As often as not he 
fails to command the assent of the cautious 
reader, but to his credit it must be said that 
his assertions are fair scientific hypotheses. 
His forecast, that the Imperial German state 
is “unable to get along without the machine 
industry, and also, in the long run, unable 
to get along with it,” appears perfectly rea 
sonable; and most American readers will 
agree with his conclusion that, whether the 
German state wins or loses in its present 
struggle, the cause of Western civilization 
will suffer from its activities. 





LETTERS OF ROBERT E. LEE TO JEF- 
FERSON DAVIS. 





Lee’s Dispatches: Unpublished Letters of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, C. S. A., to Jefferson 
Davis and the War Department of the 
Confederate States of America. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Douglas Southall 
Freeman. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.75 net. 


The originals of the more than two bun 
dred letters and dispatches included in this 
volume appear to have been kept by Jeffer- 
son Davis among his private papers, and to 
have been lost at the time of the fall of 
Richmond. Where or how they were recov 
ered we are not told, but eventually they 
passed into the private collection of Mr. 
Wymberley Jones De Renne, of Wormsloe, 
Georgia, with whose assistance they have 
now been printed. The papers cover the 
period from June 3, 1862, to April 1, 1865— 
from the time, that is, when Lee took com: 
mand of the army defending Richmond wu. 
til shortly before his surrender. With 4 
few exceptions they are brief, but the editor 
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supplied voluminous explanatory notes, 
4 references, where necessary, to the 

Oficial Records” or other works in which 

ne subject-matter of the dispatch is also 

pated. 

Only an elaborate review could point out 

nd evaluate all the additions which these 
jetters make to our knowledge of Lee’s ca- 
reer. A few of the more important contri- 
putions are briefly summarized by Mr. Free 
man in his introduction. For example, the 
second letter in the collection, dated June 5, 
1862, outlines a plan by which Stonewall 
Jackson, then in the valley of Virginia, was 
to be strengthened by troops drawn from the 
Carolinas and Georgia, which would enable 
him to cross Maryland and invade Pennayl- 
yania; while Richmond, whose defence in 
the event of siege would, Lee thought, re- 
quire 100,000 men, “which perhaps would 
only prolong, not save it,” was apparently 
to be abandoned if necessary to defeat Mc- 
Clellan’s plan of “a battle of Posts.” It would 
appear from this that the plan eventually 
adopted for the campaign from Mechanics- 
ville to Harrison’s Landing was an alterna- 
tive rather than Lee’s only choice. Again, 
from a letter of August 30, 1862, it seems 
that Lee regarded the second Manassas cam- 
paign as primarily defensive, intended to 
force the Federal troops across the Rap- 
pahannock in preparation for offensive ope- 
rations later. Particularly interesting, also, 
though substantively less important, is the 
correspondence of the winter of 1864-65, in 
which the danger of starvation for the Con- 
federate army, the urgent need of supplies 
of all sorts, and the necessity of keeping 
open railway communication with Rich- 
mond, are frequently mentioned. 

One of the most notable letters, in human 
as well as military interest, is that of July 
31, 1863, in which Lee takes upon himself 
the entire responsibility for the failure at 
Gettysburg. “No blame can be attached to 
the army,” he wrote, “for its failure to ac- 
complish what was projected by me, nor 
should it be censured for the unreasonable 
expectations of the public——I am alone 
to blame, in perhaps expecting too much of 
its prowess & valour. I thought at 
the time that [a victory] was practicable. I 
still think if all things could have worked 
together it would have been accomplished. 
But with the knowledge I then had, & in 
the cireumstances I was then placed, I do 
not know what better course I could have 
pursued. With my present knowledge, & 
could I have foreseen that the attack on the 


have tried some other course.” Elsewhere 
In the letters appears the same admirable 
trait, his unwillingness to allow his sub- 
ordinates to be blamed where he felt that 
he was responsible. On the other hand, Lee 
would not recommend promotion where, in 
his judgment, merit did not fully warrant it. 
In May, 1863, after the battle of Chancel- 





lorsville, he spoke of R. H. Anderson and 
Hood as “capital officers,” who “will make 
good corps commanders, if necessary”; but | 


in July, 1864, when Davis was planning to 
remove Joseph E. Johnston from command 
of the army before Atlanta, and substitute 
Hood, Lee, while commending Hood as a 
good fighter, and expressing “a high opinion 
of his gallantry, earnestness, & zeal,” nev- 
ertheless declared that he had had “no op 
portunity of judging of his action, when the 
whole responsibility rested upon him”; and 
he indirectly recommended Hardee. 

These letters should go far to set at rest 
the impression that there was friction and 
unfriendliness between Lee and Davis. Lee 
was too serious and devoted to dissemble, 
and without dissemblance he could hardly 
have written with the frank confidence 
which his letters show to an official superior 
whom at heart he distrusted or disliked. 
Differences of opinion there were, of course, 
but proof of any save cordial and friendly 
relations is in these pages wholly lacking. 


THIS PUZZLING WORLD. 





Boon: The Mind of the Race, The Wild 
Asses of the Devil, and The Last Trump. 
Being a First Selection from the Liter- 
ary Remains of George Boon, Appropriate 
to the Times. Prepared for publication 
by Reginald Bliss, with an Ambiguous In- 
troduction by H. G. Wells. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.35 net. 

Mr. Wells has permitted himself a good 
deal of sheer wit and not a little pure fool- 
ing. But we have always felt—as, despite 
their apologists, we have not felt about 
Messrs. Shaw, Chesterton, and the rest—that 
there was a basis of sound humor beneath 
his wildest extravagances. Our feeling about 
them, when the war broke out, was some- 
thing like “Well, now these fellows will 
have to settle down.” But we did not feel 
that about Mr. Wells; for if the time for 
flilppancy and mountebanking was suddenly 
past, the time for true humor, for the hu- 
mor that informs suffering and heals it, was 
ripe indeed. 

Superficially, his present utterance bears 
the earmarks of the ante-bellum school of 
British jollity. The look of the title-page is 
odd. The publishers obligingly inform us 
that the contents make up “a literary salad 
with plenty of red peppers in it.” There is 
a thinly mystifying Introduction, in which 
Mr. Wells goes casually through the motions 
of assuring the reader that the book is not 
his. It seems to him, he says, “an indis- 
creet, ill-advised book,” and he does not wish 
to be identified with its author. “Bliss is 
Bliss and Wells is Wells. And Bliss can 
write all sorts of things that Wells could not 
do.” Of course, the sense of this is that 
Bliss is stalking-horse for Wells’s wit. The 
theory of the book is further complicated 
by the fact that the alleged Reginald Bliss 
is supposed to be acting chiefly as reporter 
of one George Boon, a popular novelist, who 
is privately a cynic philosopher. On its 
face, in short, the whole performance is one 
of those fantastic and whimsical divertise- 


ments with which the volatile Britain of the | 





past decade has been wont to surprise us at 
intervals. 

But it is more than this, for here, whether 
attributed to Boon or Bliss or Dodd or Wil- 
kins, is assembled a humorous commentary 
upon the world of to-day. Upon the literary 
world in the foreground; for if there is a 
dominant idea in these pages it is that the 
hope of the race lies in its writing men, in 
“the great task of literature, the, great task 
of becoming the thought and the expressed 
intention of the race, the task of taming vio- 
lence, organizing the aimless, destroying 
terror. . . .” And this task is to Me not 
upon the shoulders of the few great writers. 
Boon has much fun with Gre&tness as a Vic- 
torian invention. “Never so little recognized 
Greatness,” read his notes, “and never 80 
much subtle, sweet, and boldly conceived lit- 
erary work as now.” “Arnold Ben- 
nett as an aborted Great Man. Would have 
made a Great Victorian and had a crowd of 
satellite helpers. Now no one will ever 
treasure his old hats and pipes. .” As 
for the present world-muddle, Boon gives it 
up; his parables of “The Wild Asses of the 
Devil” and “The Last Trump” are the grop- 
ings of a broken-hearted man. But Bliss, the 
absurd Bliss, does not give it up, and here 
it is he rather than Boon who speaks for 
Mr. Wells. The war is horrible. “The black 
stream of consequence will flow for centuries 
But all this multitudinous individual unhap 
piness is still compatible with a great pro- 
gressive movement in the general mind The 
tremendous present disaster of Europe may 
not be, after all, a disaster for mankind. 
‘ We must see these things from the 
standpoint of the Race Life, whose days are 
hundreds of years.” 


ORGANIZED CHARITY. 


Social Work in London, 1869-1912. A His- 
tory of the Charity Organization society 
By Helen Bosanquet. New York: WB. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3 net. 

Never probably has there existed an in 
stitution more bitterly criticised or more in- 
effectually, from its foundation to the pres 
ent day, than the London Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. To those rich people who re- 
gard “charity” as a salve to their con- 
sciences, or, as the cynic has it, a form of 
fire-insurance, it has represented the un- 
pleasantly candid friend; to the recipients 
of their doles it stands for “hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness”; to the profession- 
al charity-monger it has been a horrid nignt- 
mare. Yet never, probably, has a similar 
institution effected more within its chosen 
limits. 

Commanded by religion: suggested by con- 
science and sentiment alike; acceptable to 
self-love, that aspect of charity which is beat 
defined by the word “giving” has always 
been accepted as one of the most noble of 
human impulses. The handing of money to 
a starving beggar seems an act at once 80 
grateful, so reasonable, and so virtuous that 
he who attempts to point out that it may 
actually be a form of wrong instead of well 
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doing can scarcely hope for any prompt or 
widespread popularity. Accordingly, when 
the C. O. S. points out—as it has pointed 
out a score of times—that indiscriminate 
“charity” may be no more than a means to- 
wards pauperization, and that the only way 
to arrive at a cure for chronic poverty is to 
study its causes and their removal, it must 
accept the lot of the unpopular and trust to 
time to vindicate it. 


An excellent example of this occurred in 
the winter of 1886, at a time of great dis- 
tress in the East End. In response to nu- 
merous appeals and disregarding the pro- 
tests of the C. O. S. and other students of the 
realities, such as Canon Barnett, the famous 
Warden of Toynbee, the Lord Mayor opened 
a Mansion House Fund for the relief of the 
Unemployed. Enormous sums were sub- 
scribed and poured in an ill-controlled flood 
into the poorer parts of London. Exactly 
what the C. O. S. had predicted resulted—as 
the Lord Mayor himself admitted some 
months later. Beggars, tramps, and other 
undesirables flocked in from all parts of the 
country; it was impossible to distribute the 
money with any attempt, even, at selection; 
the deserving were swamped in the serried 
ranks of the undeserving; mendicancy was 
again raised to the height of a profession, 
and East London suffered a degradation from 
which it took years to recover. 


Originally designed to act as a clearing- 
house for all the reputable charitable socie- 
ties, the C. O. S. very soon developed in the 
direction of a University of Social Study, 
especially, of course, in relation to poverty 
and its causes. A mere catalogue of its ac- 
tivities during its forty-five years of ex- 
istence would make a formidable document. 
Housing and sanitation, the study of tuber- 
culosis, hospitals, and their almoners, the 
care of and provision of food for underfed 
or mentally defective children, the causes of 
unemployment, the provision of pensions, 
sanatoria—in all of these directions, besides 
its better-known work in the regulation of 
charity and the suppression of bogus char- 
ities and professional mendicancy, the influ- 
ence of the C. O. S. has everywhere made 
itself felt, and has in most cases offered a 
lead later to be followed by such public 
bodies as the London County Council, or 
even the Imperial Parliament. 

In her careful study of these varied ac- 
tivities, Miss Bosanquet has produced a 
book of the greatest possible value to every 
student of social work. Although primarily 
devoted to London problems, it has a very 
direct bearing upon those, curiously paral- 
lel, which await solution in New York and 
every other great American city. That day 
may be long in coming when the public gen- 
erally will be brought to realize that one of 
the most potent means of making poverty 
more poor is for the more fortunate to fling 
it doles out of their superfluity, and that 
the only way to work towards the millen- 
nium is to study the causes of human mis- 
ery rather than the results. When that day 
comes the much-abused C. O. S. will find 
itself justified of all men. 








Notes 


The Macmillan Co. will bring out this month 
a new volume of Miss Sara Te: dale’s poems, 
entitled “Rivers to the Sea.” 





A new volume by Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son, “Escape and Other Essays,” is an- 
nounced for immediate publication by the 
Century Co. 





A new collection of Walt Mason’s prose 
poems is published this week by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., under the title “Horse Sense.” 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co. announces the pub- 
lication on Saturday week of George Bronson- 
Howard's novel, “God’s Man.” 


Scribners bring out on Saturday “The High 
Priestess,” a new novel by Robert Grant. 





On September 11 Houghton Mifflin Co. will 


issue the following volumes: “The Valley 
Road,” by Mary Hallock Foote; “Belgium's 
Agony,” by Emile Verhaeren; “The Dot 


Circus,” by Clifford L. Sherman; N. 8S. Shaler’s 
“The Citizen”; “Red Wine of Roussillon,” a 
drama in blank verse by William Lindsey; 
“The Arrow Maker,” a play by Mary Aus- 
tin; “Old Calabria,” by Norman Douglas; “The 
House of Friendship,” by Agnes Edwards, and 
a new, enlarged edition of “The Roads 
toward Peace,” by C. W. Eliot. 


Among the “other addresses” by Viscount 
Haldane printed under the title of “The Con- 
duct of Life” (Dutton; $1), of particular in- 
terest, in view of the many suggestions now 
being made towards a world federation, is the 
address delivered before the American Bar 
Association in Montreal in 1913 on “Higher 
Nationality.” The most serious question in 
connection with a federation of nations is 
the basis of organization and authority. In 
reply Lord Haldane points to the English 
law, and especially to the common law. The 
common law rests upon no articles of agree- 
ment; it is not even defined previously to be- 
ing enforced. The common law is simply 
common mora) sense become authoritative 
custom. Yet, to the wonder of most foreign 
observers, it has been proved to be an effec- 
tive instrument of order. This suggests, ac- 
cording to Lord Haldane, that an internation- 
al order may in the end be not less securely 
based upon the moral sense of nations. 


Frances Delanoy Little, author of “Sketches 
in Poland” (Stokes; $2.50), is an English 
painter, who also writes, and, judging from 
the specimens of her double activity, her pal- 
ette serves her rather better than her ink- 
well. Shortly before the outbreak of the 
present war, she travelled in Galicia, Rus- 
sian Poland, and Posen, and visited the 
churches and museum of Cracow, Lem- 
berg, Danzig, and a few other towns. She 
also saw something of village life in the 
Tatra Mountains, but, above all, she con- 
sorted with the Polish aristocracy—her pages 
bristle with princesses and counts. What 
she gathered from these informants possesses 
a certain value, as showing what miseries were 
inflicted upon patriotic Poles by the Govern- 
ments of Russia and Prussia. Her chapters 
are very short, disjointed, and fragmentary. 
The best part of the book are the descriptions 
of the peasant costumes, seen with an ar- 





tist’s eye, and the account of her tribulation 
while painting in the presence of gapin 
country folk and the ever-watchful polic 
The author’s sympathy with the Poles 
in great measure offset by her heartle 
sneers at other elements of the populatig 
that do not happen to appeal to her fancy. 





The report of the Library of Congress {; 
1914 is not so dull but that it contains ty, 
items of news which have attracted atte. 
tion in Europe. One records the acquisitic, 
of the late Bertram Dobell’s collection y 
privately printed volumes, 1,611 in nun. 
ber, the fruits of years of searching in Lop. 
don, and many of them of great value. Th 
other announces the purchase of the Merry. 
Argenteau papers, consisting of more tha 
ten thousand documents relating to the his. 
tory of the family of that name betwea 
1660 and 1880. It may be recalled that th 
letters of the Count Mercy-Argenteau cop. 
tain the fullest descriptions extant of th 
French Court in the days of Marie Antoinett: 
The papers were offered for sale in Ney 
York in 1912 by an indigent member of th 
family, auctioned off for a song, because thei 
polyglot character—they are in Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, German, Dutch, French, and Italian 
—concealed their value, and bought by th 
Library from a dealer. The British Museum 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale cannot but 
regard these additions to the Library with 


envy. 





Prof. A. S. Mackenzie’s “The Evolution of 
Literature,” a grandiose survey, which takes 
the extraordinary position that the develop. 
ment of letters is closely connected with the 
development of society, and which traces lit. 
erary composition on the five continents 
through the “primitive,” the “barbaric,” ani 
the “autocratic” processes to its present hap- 
py “democratic” stage, has been reissued by 
Crowell in a cheaper edition ($1.50 net). The 
book is in its way provocative of thought- 
the laws of literary progress which it states 
and in the formulation of which the author 
skims over vast expanses of traditional ani 
written literature, are of that daring quality 
which must rouse any reader—and the nev 
edition doubtless testifies to some genera 
demand for this most unusual application o! 
Spencerian theory. Its chief usefulness, how- 
ever, will be found in its account of savast 
and semi-civilized modes of literary com 
position. 





The more dramatic and sinister figures of 
Mirabeau, Danton, and MRobespierre have 
found numerous biographers in English ané 
have rather eclipsed the noble-minded, patriotic 
youth of twenty-seven who came up from 
Dauphiné in 1789 to help establish in France 
a constitutional government. Barnave's fel- 
low townsman and devoted admirer, Bérenget 
published a biography, with some of Barnave'’ 
papers, in 1843; but no one, not even any 
Frenchman, has made so exhaustive a study 
of the famous Dauphiné Deputy as E. D 
Bradby in his admirable “Life of Barnave’ 
(Oxford University Press; two volumes; $5.75 
net). Mr. Bradby has been to Barnave's 
papers in the Archives Nationales, to all the 
contemporary newspapers which reported the 
great debates in the Constituent Assembly ané 
in the political clubs, and to the mass of other 
material relating to the early years of the 
French Revolution. He gives a just and con- 
vincing picture of Barnave’s character—ont 
of the most able, eloquent, genuine, and evet 
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jovable figures among the members of the 
Constituent Assembly. Mr. Bradby is so de- 
yoted to Barnave that he gets a littie im- 
patient at times with his hero’s enemies and 
detractors. He rails at the “lachrymose elo- 
quence” and “suppressed snarls” of Robes- 
pierre; the fatuous conceit of “the busybody, 
Gouverneur Morris, the one-legged American 
statesman,” who fondly imagined that he was 
guiding the Revolution because he gave advice 
which nobody took; and “the Actes des 
Apétres, that famous paper of the aristocrat 
party, which enjoys an undeserved reputation 
for wit among those who have not read it, 
and a well-deserved reputation for obscenity 
among those who have.” But he is no blind 
panegyrist. His biography of Barnave is 
really an excellent history of the Constituent 
Assembly so far as its work was influenced 
py Barnave. He has picked out the interest- 
ing details which give the proper setting for 
Barnave’s great speeches and other activities 
as Deputy. To the “Flight to Varennes” he 
gives particular attention because Barnave 
was one of the three Deputies sent to escort 
captured royalty back to Paris. He sat in 
the berlin, wedged in on the seat between 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, and was so 
courteous to them that the charge arose a 
little later that he had treacherous secret 
dealings with the Court. The charge was fre- 
quently repeated and became the pretext on 
which he was sent to the guillotine on No- 
vember 29, 1793. It has also been often re- 
peated and accepted by historians. But Mr. 
Bradby, after critically examining all the evi- 
dence, seems to establish conclusively that 
the charge was an unjust calumny born of 
political hatred and suspicion. 


Helen Bosanquet’s “The Family” (Macmil- 
lan; $2.25 net) is a reprint of a work which 
appeared first in 1906. The origin of the fam- 
ily, the purpose of the family, and the ex- 
tent to which the purpose is being accom- 
plished are as fundamental questions as those 
relating to the nature and purpose of elec- 
tricity. Most persons give them about as 
much thought as they give the air we 
breathe. As the author of this work says, no 
one will feel himself at a loss in answering 
the question, “What is a family, and what 
is its purpose?” Man, woman, and child 
constitute the family, and the purpose of the 
combination is the mutual convenience and 
rrotection of all the members belonging to 
it. Nevertheless, in its just history, its pres- 
ent significance, and its importance for the 
future, the family involves a whole heaven 
and earth beside. In its simplest form it 
gives rise to no ambiguity and doubt. But in 
many of its aspects it is quite the reverse 
of simple, and here we find it susceptible of 
the widest divergences of interpretation. The 
justification of this reprint lies in the inex- 
haustible character of the theme, its vast 
importance in connection with modern po- 
tical and social activities, and, not least 


of all, the sympathetic and _ conscientious 
treatment accorded it. 
Under the rather unusual title of “The 


Orthocratic State” (Sturgis & Walton; $1) 
John Sherwin Crosby has embodied the re- 
sults of an inquiry into “the unchanging prin- 
ciples of civics and government.” The little 
volume contains a thoughtful statement of 
what its writer believes to be the underlying 
justification of all civilized rule, together with 
& survey and analysis of governmental func- 





tions, whether properly or improperly exer- 
cised. Mr. Crosby was prompted to write 
these chapters by the seeming need of meeting 
the Anarchists with their own forensic wea- 
pons, that is to say, by matching argument 
with argument rather than by entering a gen- 
eral denial or demurrer. He sets out to prove, 
accordingly, that the state is orthocratic, or 
endowed with an absolute right to be and to 
act so long and so long only as it does 
nothing which would be unjust to any human 
being if performed without civil authority. 
“That which would be harmful or unjust if 
done by an individual or a mob,” he argues, 
“can be neither harmless nor just when done 
by the state.” Having settled the basis of 
political obligation the author adds a chapter 
on Civic Problems, in which his conclusions 
on political theory are applied to the inter- 
pretation of present-day affairs. In the main, 
however, this portion of the book is an argu- 
ment for such radical measures as public 
ownership of land, the abolition of all cor- 
porate privileges, and the adoption of a non- 
metallic or abstract basis for the national cur- 
rency. The author writes with skill and sin- 
cerity. This will gain for his ideas a respectful 
hearing, even though his conclusions will not 
command any wide acceptance. 


Not the least myopic of Mr. Bryan's recent 
ineptitudes is his proposal to discuss the 
question, “How may peace be restored?” 
wholly without reference to the question, 
“Who began the war?” If, as all the bellig- 
erents in some sense maintain, the great con- 
flict was caused by a sudden but premeditated 
act of criminal aggression, the fact can hardly 
be without pertinency to the question, “How 
ought peace to be restored?” For it is not in 
the interest of the future security of Eu- 
rope that acts of criminal aggression be prov- 
ed by the event to be highly profitable to the 
nations engaging in them. It can be no good 
reace which rewards past disturbers of the 
peace. Books about the causes of the war, 
therefore, cannot yet be relegated to the cate- 
gory of ancient history; they touch very 
nearly the momentous practical issue of the 
future settlement. Among briefer books of 
this sort, that of J. Holland Rose (“The Ori- 
gins of the War”; Putnam; $1 net) is, on the 
side of the political and diplomatic antece- 
dents, one of the best documented and most 
readable. The volume—composed of lectures 
delivered at the University of Cambridge last 
autumn—shows, indeed, many signs of haste 
in composition; it is, for example, rather 
amazing to find a historian of Mr. Rose's 
quality citing “The Secrets of the German 
War Office,” even though it be with the 
mild warning that “the statement is made 
without proof and is on several grounds sus- 
picious.” But in general the author makes 
a more discriminating use of the unusually 
wide range of material, especially of dip- 
lomatists’ memoirs, in which he shows him- 
self to be scarcely less at home than in the 
similar literature of the Napoleonic period; 
and his account, in particular, of Anglo-Ger- 
man diplomatic relations since 1875 is at sev- 
cral points exceptionally illuminating. 


In his discussion of the social and economic 
causes of the war, Mr. Rose is much less 
competent. He embraces the theory, batheti- 
cally set forth by some German writers, that 
it is the “excessive pressure of population” 
that has driven Germany to arms. “The mili- 
tant German of to-day is consciously or un- 
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consciously harking back to the primitive 
times when the young Teutonic bloods per- 
suaded the tribal meeting to let them lead 
forth a band of warriors to a land of plen- 
ty." At bottom the war is due to the de- 
termination of the German people not to 
“see the great majority of their emigrants 
forever lost to the Fatherland.” This deter- 
mination, in itself, Mr. Kose regards as a 
legitimate one; and he expresses the generous 
bope that the Germans may yet—not by con- 
quest, but through “the fiat of mankind’— 
acquire, “if need be, parts of Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, and South Brazil,” the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. All this is more creditable to the au- 
thor’s magnanimity than to his learning. A 
slight use of ordinary works of reference 
would have acquainted Mr. Rose with the 
facts that for many years Germany has 
had no “excessive pressure of population,” 
relatively to her resources and to the la- 
bor required for her industries; that German 
emigration has long since sunk to almost 
regligible proportions, amounting in 1912 
only to some eighteen thousand persons; that 
immigration into Germany has meanwhile 
steadily increased, and has annually far ex- 
ceeded the emigration; that for thirty years 
the Empire has possessed colonies tn Africa 
and in the Pacific, extending over more than 
a million square miles, much of this terri- 
tory being not unsuited to white habitation; 
and that at the outbreak of the war the 
German population of these colonies amount- 
ed to scarcely twenty thousand persons. Ger- 
many’s craving for over-seas expansion has 
undoubtedly been one of the serious causes 
of international friction during the past quar- 
ter-century; but it has been in no degree the 
manifestation of a genuine economic or cul- 
tural need. And even if the facts had been 
otherwise, the action of German statesmen 
in 1914 would have been the strangest im- 
aginable way of remedying a plethora of 
population. For among its most probable 
consequences were the loss of most of Ger- 
many’s colonies, and the loss at the same 
time of the supposed surplus of population 
which was conceived to make colonies need- 
ful. 


“The United States Federal Internal Tax 
History from 1861 to 1871," by Dr. H. E. 
Smith (Houghton Mifflin), is the Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx Prize Economic Essay of the 
year 1912. It is the conventional essay 
in fiscal history, but somewhat more thor- 
ough and painstaking than the average. In- 
deed, Dr. Smith seems to have left little, if 
anything, for others to do in writing the leg- 
islative history of the internal revenue system 
for his period. On the actual operation of 
the internal taxes the book is not so strong. 
It summarizes fairly well the evidence afford- 
ed by official documents, especially the re- 
ports by Mr. Wells, and utilizes some other 
materials; but does not attempt minute study 
of the history of the industries most affect- 
ed by war taxation. Perhaps such work can 
be undertaken only by students of the his- 
tory of particular industries, but it must be 
done by some one before a definitive history 
of internal taxes can be written. At some 
points Dr. Smith has neglected useful secon- 
dary materials. Thus (p. 2) upon the crisis 
of 1857 he refers to Hyndman’s “Commercial 
Crises,” and overlooks Dunbar’s noteworthy 
essay. He overlooks, also, Dunbar’s essay on 
the direct tax of 1861. Had he read it, he 
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might have modified the opinion expressed, 
at the end of the second chapter, concerning 
the utility of the constitutional grant of 
power to levy direct taxes. On page 163 Dr. 
Smith states that the stamp tax on mortgages 
“was $50 for every $500,” and expresses the 
opinion that this rate was, “perhaps, exces- 
sive.” Fortunately, however, Congress im- 
posed no such rate, the tax on mortgages be- 
ing, not $50, but 50 cents per $500. 


In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the New England town meeting elect- 
ed the schoolmaster. Then his election was 
turned over to the Selectmen, and ever since 
that time it has remained out of direct pop- 
ular control. The Selectmen were succeeded 
in the exercise of this function by a “pruden- 
tial committee,” which easily led to our boards 
of education, which, in turn, sometimes dele- 
gate the power to a superintendent of schools. 
The present practice in detail as it exists in 
seventy-two of our cities is set forth in “The 
Appointment of Teachers in Cities,” by Dr. 
Frank Washington Ballou, in the second vol- 
ume of the Harvard Studies in Education 
(Harvard University Press). He finds that 
there is a well-defined tendency to increase 
the importance of the superintendent, but a 
wide diversity in the qualifications required 
of teachers. Only English grammar and 
American history are required uniformly 
in the five cities especially studied, twen- 
ty-nine other subjects being prescribed 
in one or more of them. At the close of his 
book Dr. Ballou presents a “constructive 
plan” for the appointment of teachers. 


Among the mystics Ruysbroeck is an attrac- 
tive and important figure. Although familiar 
with the writings of Meister Eckhart and his 
pupils Suso and Tauler, he shunned the ex- 
cesses bred by the German school and reverted 
to the more sane and orderly mysticism of 
Latin Christianity. The latter variety is a 
kind of flowering of true Catholic doctrine, the 
former tends to a grotesque and ego-centric 
pantheism. In an interesting if rather exu- 
berantly written little volume (Macmillan; $1) 
Evelyn Underhill, who has written other books 
on mysticism, gives an account of the life and 
works of Ruysbroeck, analyzes his modes of 
thought and practice, and concludes with an 
amateurish bibliographical note. 


One had thought that the day of the sim- 
ple-hearted narrative of European travel wags 
wone forever. Father Michael Barrett, O.8.B., 
in “Rambles in Catholic Lands” (Benziger 
rothers; $2 net), proves the contrary. Hav- 
ing completed a very pleasant little tour in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, he sits down to 
give us his experiences, of which those re- 
maining most forcibly in the reader’s mem- 
ory are such discoveries as that railway trav- 
olling is wearisome, but can be alleviated by 
the attentions of a polite guard; that the 
scent of lemon-blossom resembles that of 
orange-blossom, or that German beds are un- 
comfortable until you get used to them. He 
also describes a number of monasteries, which 
in themselves are interesting, but which are 
doubtless treated of, though perhaps less ex- 
haustively, in the local guide-books. 


To the Western mind, distracted by the 
spectacie of woman protruding from the 
“home” in various degrees, there is promise 


$1.60 net). But we soon learn that even 
here the pure type is being modified; “the 
aristocracy can be seen driving in the after- 
noon within closed broughams.” And a young 
man is capable of saying of his fiancée, “I 
will try to get her into a school or have 
teachers for her after we are married, if my 
mother will permit it.” 


The difficulty of finding a suitable book for 
a course for volunteer social workers has led 
to the compilation of “The Field of Social 
Service” (Boston: Small, Maynard; $1.50), 
edited by Philip Davis, who is the head worker 
in the Civic Service House, Boston. Beginning 
with a survey of the Background in Social 
Work, the volume describes in untechnical 
language the field for such activity, not laying 
special emphasis upon “charitable” work, and 
giving practical suggestions to persons who 
wish to have a part in such effort. To others 
the book will be of interest as an authorita- 
tive, readable account of social readjustments 
that are taking place and of the agencies that 
are more or less consciously bringing these 
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THE SILLIMAN LECTURES. 
Problems of American Geology. By William 
North Rice, Frank D. Adams, Arthur P. 
Coleman, Charles D. Wolcott, Waldemar 
Lindgren, Frederick L. Ransome, and Wil- 
liam D. Matthew. A series of lectures 
dealing with some of the problems of the 
Canadian Shield and of the Cordilleras, 
delivered at Yale University on the Silli- 
man Foundation in December, 1913. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $4 net. 


This course of lectures was arranged at 
Yale as a memorial to James Dwight Dana 
on the centenary of his birth, and two great 
groups of problems in geology were select- 
ed as fitting subjects in view of Dana’s in- 
terest in them. The first of these is the 
problem of the meaning of that most an- 
cient land on earth, a land of granite wastes 
bordered by mighty lakes, the Laurentian 
Highlands of Canada. The second is the 
problem of the mountain foldings, voleanic 
rocks, and vast deserts of the Cordilleran 
mountain ranges from Alaska to Mexico, a 
field which, like the other, has been rapidly 
explored in great detail since Dana’s time. It 
has yielded up stores of learning on the sub- 
jects of the ancient geography, evolution of 
animal life, and intrusion and extrusion of 
enormous bodies of volcanic melt, which 
makes the granite cores of the mountain 
ranges, and the country rock of innumera- 
ble mining districts, as well as the floods of 
lava and remnant hot places that are so con- 
spicuous from the Yellowstone to the great 
volcanic peaks of California and the Cascade 
Range. For the exposition of present-day 
knowledge on these subjects a group of the 
most distinguished geologists of Canada and 
the United States was invited to lecture, and 
the summary statements of the several prob- 
lems which they have presented In this vol- 





of repose in the opening pages of Elizabeth 
Cooper's “The Women of Egypt” (Stokes: 


ume compose a fitting memorial to the man 
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who was the author of the greatest tex, 
books on mineralogy and geology of )y 
time. 

The contribution of Professor Rice, » 
titled “The Geology of James Dwight Dana’ 
is an admirable and sympathetic revelatio, 
of the extraordinary range of Dana's lean, 
ing and publications, and a tribute to hy 
work and character as a man and a teacher 
His two great, world-famous books wen 
“The System of Mineralogy” and “The Ma. 
ual of Geology.” In addition he was no me 
zoblogist, and described more than two hy. 
dred new species of coral animals and mop 
than five hundred new species of crustace, 
One of his admirable traits was his capacity 
for accepting new ideas and unhesitating); 
abandoning old prejudices; thus he accepty 
evolution in the later editions of his boot 
and completely changed his classification o 
minerals when it was found that chemistr; 
and crystallography were the only soun 
bases for mineral system. He was the orig. 
inator of the doctrine of permanence of con. 
tinents. He wrote important books on coral 
islands and Hawaiian volcanoes, and th 
successive editions of his Manual kept pac 
with the growth of our knowledge of the 
glacial period in America, the difficult inter. 
pretations of the age of the ancient rocks of 
New England, and the mechanism of mou- 
tain-making in the Appalachians and in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

If Professor Dana could return to us anid 
read this book, probably the most distinc. 
tive characteristic of the progress of the las: 
twenty years in American geology which 
would impress him is the brilliant and ex 
traordinary work of Canadians. In his time 
the work of Logan, Murray, and the Dav- 
sons had already taken first rank in geolog- 
ical scholarship and brilliancy of generaliza- 
tion. But the great explorations of the Wes! 
sent out by the American Government over 
shadowed them, and the names of Clarence 
King, Hayden, Wheeler, Gilbert, Dutton 
Powell, and Dana himself were preéminen' 
But along with the marvellous growth of the 
Dominion of Canada in population, com: 
merce, communication, and education, there 
has been developed a sturdy race of brilliant 
explorers and a marvellous development 0! 
mineral wealth. Three of the authors of 
this book are Canadian geologists, and the 
authors most cited in the index are Lawson 
and Daly, both Canadians, and both employ: 
ed as American college professors. For many 
years there has been a friendly conflic! 
waged between the American and Canadian 
schools of thought and terminology on the 
subject of the gneisses and schists of the 
Lake Superior region. Tomes as large 4s 
dictionaries have been published by Amer! 
can authors dealing mainly with the rocks 
originally called Laurentian and Huronian 
by Canadian authors. This book, published 
by an American university, is a complete 
triumph for the Canadian school; the class!- 
fications advocated are based upon the dls 
covery by a Canadian, Lawson, of the mos! 
ancient fossils in the world, definite sponge* 





of two species, and at least as old as t!° 
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Lower Huronian. Other Canadian geologists 
gigantic boulders of a still older glacial pe- 
riod; and the finding of limestones and car- 
ponaceous deposits among the lowest beds 
that can definitely be considered sediments, 
jeads to a division of the pre-Cambrian rocks 
into two groups, Archwozoic and Proterozoic, 
meaning the containers, respectively, of an 
ancient unknown life and of the first definite 
life. It is a far cry from the geological 
opinion of fifty years ago, when the so-called 
Silurian was the container of the first-known 
fossils, to that of the present day, which has 
added Ordovician, Cambrian, Proterozoic, 
and Archeozoic, and unhesitatingly believes 
that no sedimentary rocks exist remnant 
from a time when there was no life. 

It should not be understood, however, that 
the several authors of this book agree in 
classification or in any theory concerning 
the ancient sedimentary rocks. Professor 
Adams, who writes on the very old gneisses 
of Canada, the granites, and the most an- 
cient unconformities, does not believe in the 
term Archzozoic. The brilliant experimen- 
tal work which Professor Adams has done in 
Montreal on the effeets of high pressure on 
minerals, makes particularly interesting his 
conclusion that the hornblende schists may 
be produced (p. 69), (1) by the recrystal- 
lization of impure limestones; (2) by the 
alteration of basic igneous rocks; and (3) 
by the transfusion of limestones by granite 
fluids. He suggests as criteria for correlat- 
ing formations that contain no fossils (p. 
59), (1) tracing a formation directly; (2) 
similarity of mineral character; (3) rela- 
tion to great revolutionary periods charac- 
terized by uprising, folding, and igneous 
phenomena. One cannot but regret that Dr. 
Adams has not separated in this list the 
times of surface volcanic action, such as the 
Keewatin and Keweenawan. The discussion 
of these periods and their volcanic activity 
would be illuminating, and the Keewatin is 
somewhat neglected in this book. 

Professor Coleman appears to accept the 
terms Archsozoic and Proterozoic, and as 
his studies have been directed to the Sud- 
bury Series, a great body of sediments and 
voleanic rocks shot through with Lauren- 
tian granite, he introduces this series as sep- 
arated by a great discordance from the 
Keewatin and Grenville formations below, 
and (with the Laurentian) similarly sep- 
arated from the Lower Huronian above. Al- 
though their differences of interpretation 
are not pointed out as such, the tabulations 
of succession given respectively by Adams 
and Coleman differ very greatly. Adams con- 
siders the Laurentian gneisses to be at the 
base of everything, as well as partly invad- 
ing later formations in igneous fashion. 
Coleman definitely places the Grenville lime- 
stones and schists as the oldest known 
rocks, making the Laurentian granites much 
later intrusions, in which, however, the 
sediments “are cradled as if the magma had 
lifted them bodily.” The fossils discovered 
by Lawson near Atikokan, one hundred miles 


west of Lake Superior, were considered by | 





Lawson as Archwozoic, or about the age of 
Keewatin or Grenville. Coleman considers 
them much later, the fresh appearance of 
the limestone resembling typical Huronian. 
An amusing evidence of how doctors differ 
appears in the philosophical interpretations 
of the pre-Cambrian presented in different 
parts of the book by Professor Coleman as 
authority on Proterozoic formations, and Dr. 
Wolcott, a world authority, on the Cambrian. 
Coleman writes: “It may be that the earth 
in pre-Cambrian times was not yet clothed 
with land plants, and that life existed only 
in the water” (p. 156); his chronological 
table (p. 160) of pre-Cambrian events shows 
at least five marine invasions. Wolcott, on 
the other hand, using the term Algonkian for 
all pre-Cambrian sediments, considers that 
probably (p. 203) “all the known rocks of 
Algonkian time are of non-marine origin, 
and hence could not have imbedded a ma- 
rine fauna.” 

The Keweenawan, a volcanic time next 
before the beginning of the Cambrian, inject- 
ed the whole Canadian Shield with dikes of 
diabase estimated as possibly surpassing in 
bulk all the many cubic miles of outpoured 
lavas known in the Keweenawan formation 
(p. 157). These eruptions brought with 
them copper, nickel, silver, cobalt, gold, plat- 
inum, and palladium, and, excepting iron, 
almost al] the metals in the rich mines of 
Canada resulted from the Keweenawan erup- 
tions, no ore deposits of importance being 
known to have formed there later, “its floods 
of molten magma seem to have exhausted 
the treasure-house” (p. 160). 

Dr. Wolcott’s discussion of the Cambrian 
and its problems brings up to date the many 
discoveries, largely by himself and his col- 
leagues, which have been made in North 
and South America and in Asia during the 
intervals since he wrote his famous paper 
on “North America in Cambrian Time.” The 
most striking items in this paper are the 
résumé of pre-Cambrian fossils discovered 
(p. 202), and the discussion of the great 
Upper Cambrian invasion of marine waters. 
While the early Cambrian trangressions by 
the sea of the North American continent 
were due to localized down-warpings of the 
land, it appears that at the beginning of 
Upper Cambrian time the whole continent 
across the Mississippi basin was flooded from 
the Pacific side so as to connect through 
from Lower California to the Arctic Ocean. 
At the same time, Eastern Asia and South 
America were flooded with mediterranean 
seas, “which leads to the conclusion that it 
was a movement of the ocean level rather 
than a movement of the continents” (p. 139). 

Coming to the igneous geology of the Cor- 
dilleras, Professor Lindgren shows that the 
most striking phenomenon is the great chain 
of Jurassic-Cretaceous batholiths from Cali- 





fornia to Alaska, the largest single unit, and | 


“probably the greatest single intrusive mass 
known” on earth, being the body extending 
north of the international boundary from 
Vancouver to the Yukon for 1,100 miles, with 
a greatest width of 120 miles. This body is 
largely quartz diorite. This series of in 


trusions ranges in age from Middle Juraasic 
to early Tertiary, and “the intrusions seem 
to have begun on the west side by irruption 
of basic magma” and thence extended east. 
ward, becoming more granitic. In the late 
Cretaceous and early Eocene the monzonite 
stocks and laccoliths appear in Idaho, Mon 
tana, and in general through the Rocky 
Mountains, while Miocene and Pliocene times 
were characterized by the maximum of vol- 
canic activity, mostly surface flows consti- 
tuting in the aggregate the greatest lava 
areas of the world; eleven greater volcanic 
areas are distinguished, from the Mexican 
Plateau to the Aleutian Islands. The suc- 
cession of Tertiary lavas varies in different 
places, the most common arrangement ind!- 
cating that rhyolite was first erupted, the 
series closing with the outpouring of basalts 
Mr. Lindgren keeps an open mind on the 
subject of differentiation of igneous magma. 
He believes that in general the outer earth 
is in layers with the basaltic zone deeper 
than the more acid zones. Concerning the 
differentiation of lavas into rhyolite, an- 
desite, and basalt, he writes: “The cireum- 
stantial evidence of differentiation is strong. 
but with all our discussions, nobody has 
yet proved the exact modus operandi.” He 
believes in the stoping and “blowpiping” 
hypothesis of Lane and Daly, but he is not 
ready to grant that this passive rising of 
magma by detaching blocks from its roof 
is the dominant mechanism. He insists 
that everywhere uplift and intrusion go hand 
in hand, that wherever a roof is visible, dom 
ing is observed, and that undovbtedly uplift 
was a consequence of batholithic intrusion 

Dr. Ransome’s chapter is an exhaustive 
classification of the Cordilleran mountain 
ranges. He lays stress on the Basin Range 
district of Nevada, being an area of co) 
lapse rather than of uplift. The post 
Laramie revolution is accounted for by 
supposing that, during Cretaceous time, the 
Cordilleran land mass was rising and be- 
ing eroded, the rising mass tending to spread 
eastward towards the sediments of the 
Laramie trough, and, finally, the uplifting 
forces were relaxed enough to permit thrust 
ing stresses to accumulate on the border 
The land mass was thrust forward against 
the eastern sediments, crumpling and over 
thrusting them. This revolution “would be 
followed by collapse and down-sinking of the 
imperfectly supported Cretaceous continent 
and by normal faulting behind the over 
thrusts.” 

Most readers will find Dr. Matthew’s ar 
ticle on the problem of the Tertlary sedi 
ments the most fascinating and absorbing 
story in this intensely interesting book. The 
great accumulations of red, yellow, and 
brown silts that make the picturesque buttes 
and badlands of the West have yielded a 
store of fossil bones, and the older thought 
which considered them lake beds has been 
completely replaced by a knowledge that 
they are mostly river wash, volcanic ash, 
and wind-b!lown dust which trapped the bones 
of animals that lived upon the land. The 
lake theory had a great vogue, but it is now 
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dismissed, “true lake deposits playing but a 
minor part” (p. 398). 

As for the record of fossils, if we assume 
that in Tertiary time the fauna and flora 
were as large and varied in any one epoch 
as they are to-day, then there must have been 
about 300 genera and 1,500 species of land 
animals living at any one time. 

During the Tertiary period there was a 
slow change in climate from warm and hu- 
mid all over the world to the present cold 
polar climates and large arid deserts. Ex- 
amining a chart of the world on a North 
Polar projection, we see a great circumpolar 
land mass, with Australia, Africa, and South 
America extending southward from it as 
peninsulas. The story of the distribution 
of monkeys, carnivora, horses, sloths, and 
other mammals in successive ages indicates 
a dispersal southward from this polar con- 
tinent. The sequences tabulated, particu- 
larly that of the horse, show how strikingly 
the evolutional series are being filled out by 
modern science. The evolution of Tertiary 
mammals is traced “in an ever-increasing di- 
versity of structure and adaptation, in an 
ever-increasing dominance of the fauna of 
the open plains, of arid regions, and of cold 
climates.” “And through all the adaptive 
divergencies, we see a steady, continuous 
improvement in the size and quality of the 
brain, raising the mammals contin- 
ually higher above the semi-automatic and 
instinctive life of the lower animals.” 

The following word-picture of the possi- 
ble forefathers of mankind is vivid: 


I am more disposed to think of these, our 
distant ancestors, at the dawn of the Tertiary, 
as a sort of hybrid between a lemur and a 
mongoose, rather catholic in their tastes, living 
among and partly in the trees, with sharp 
nose, bright eyes, and a shrewd little brain 
behind them, looking out, if you will, from 
a perch *mong the branches, upon a world 
which was to be singularly kind to them and 
their descendants. A kindly provi- 
dence had just removed from their 
path the huge and horrific dinosaurs which 
had terrorized the world for so many ages. 


Only the birds, equally quick and active, 
might dispute the mastery of the world, but 
these were studying aerial navigation and left 
the mammals to rule over the land, “only re- 
serving to themselves a few coaling sta- 
tions, as it were, among the trees, and else- 
where on the land and picking up any unap- 
propriated islands of the ocean where the 
mammals had not made good their territorial 
claims by occupation and settlement” (p. 
440). 

The summarized analysis of the evolution 
of modern mammals is to the effect that the 
placental orders date back to the late Cre- 
taceous, the families to the early Tertiary, 
the genera to the late Tertiary, and modern 
species rarely date earlier than the Pleisto- 
cene or Glacial period, while the most high- 
ly specialized and dominant families, genera, 
and species are those of more recent origin. 
Such generalizations, drawn without bias 
from many groups of animals, show that 
there is nothing remarkable in the fact that 
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“YOUNG AMERICA.” 


A timely subject is worked out along solid, 
if conventional, lines in Mr. Fred Ballard’s 
“Young America,” which had its opening per- 
formance in New York at the Astor Theatre 
on Saturday evening. It was inevitable that a 
dramatist, casting about for an engrossing 
theme of the present day, should sooner or 
later choose the relation of children to the 
law, as it is seen especially in the juvenile 
court. The underlying proposition that even 
waifs will respond to kindness is of course 
not new, but the spirited courtroom scene, 
which makes up the entire second act, at least 
gives an appearance of freshness to this latest 
treatment. Mr. Ballard has indeed shown 
wisdom in confining novelty to settine and 
appurtenances. Of the latter he has been 
perhaps too prodigal. Besides a vacuum 
cleaner which can be used in a pinch to rid 
one’s clothes of flour hurled in small bags 
by naughty children, there are two trained 
dogs, one of which at a certain juncture 
lays claim to being the protagonist, and a 
Plymouth Rock “rooster.” But the real test 
is revealed in the fact that the characters 
themselves hold the audience’s interest pretty 
steadily. 

The problem of the play centres in Art 
Simpson, a young orphan who, at the re- 
quest of his dying mother, has been looked 
after by his aunt, a washerwoman. But Mrs. 
McGuire has tired of the task, and, having 
children of her own, has wasted precious 
little sympathy on him. The result is that 
the boy has twice been brought before the 
Juvenile Court, and now, after a third of- 
fence—stealing chickens—awaits commitment 
to a reformatory. The court scene has been 
led up to by an act in which is assembled a 
group of suburbanites—some of them charac- 
ters of capital interest, among them the 
Dorays, newly married, whose hen roost the 
boy has attempted to rob, and Billy Coombs, 
an amusing grumbler with a good heart. It 
is Mrs. Doray’s sympathy for the wayward 
boy, fostered by a wise judge, which in the 
end makes a man of him, and, after strong 
scenes of uproarious comedy, broadens and 
softens the outlook of her husband and that 
of Coombs. 

In spite of the fact that this play gets its 
effect in large measure from the surprises of 
situation, there is some firm character-draw- 
ing. The boy (Percy Helton), who loves his 
dog Jasper enough to steal for him, and who 
has no other friend but Nutty Beemer—a 
gamin admirably represented by Benny 
Sweeney—is made a bit too emotional in the 
climaxes, but otherwise is an excellent ex- 
ample of a child become sullen by being 
forced in upon himself. To the part of Mrs. 
Doray, who in the author's hands is nothing 
more than a_ sweet, sympathetic woman, 
Peggy Wood has added no little subtlety. 
Hers was a happy bit of acting. The role 
of Jack Doray, a man looking for domestic 
peace and finding himself, through his wife’s 
intervention, saddled with the bringing up 
of a supposedly vicious orphan and his dog, 
is, of course, spectacular rather than difficult, 
and requires no comment. But a word should 
be said for the solid work of Forrest Robin- 
son as Judge and of William Sampson as the 





the genus homo is geologically of recent date. 





cynic, Coombs. As played, both parts par- 





took of the soundness usually to be fouy 
only in the old-time stock company. 

We have allowed considerable space to , 
play which is after all only fair in all-rouy 
execution, because its author gives promi, 
of better things. Other young playwrighy 
might profitably follow his lead, to the extey 
at least of concentrating their attention upq 
representative human character, instead 
attempting to solve any world-problem whig 
happens to be to the fore. F 





The difference between Christian theory an 
Christian practice is the theme of John Gals 
worthy’s play, “A Bit o’ Love” (Scribner; 4 
cents). When it was acted in London som 
time ago the piece met with a cool receptin 
from the public and the critics. This is ng 
surprising, for it has some manifest imperfe. 
tions as drama, and offers little that would & 
likely to appeal to the great mass of theatre. 
goers. Nevertheless, it exhibits many of th 
qualities to be expected in any work of Mr 
Galsworthy, such as a genuine realism enrich. 
ed by imagination, a definite purpose, ani 
sterling literary skill. The bitter wrong of it js 
too subtle to be apprehended of the mult. 
tude. Logically, the story should have close 
in tragedy. The allegorical ending, if pretty 
poetic, and sentimental, is also dramatically 
feeble and conventional. Michael Strangway, 
an ideal Chrisitian priest, patterned after th 
model of Francis D’Assisi, has been é. 
serted by his newly wedded wife, to whom 
he is passionately devoted. She returns t 
tell him that she has rejoined an earlier lover 
on whom her future happiness depends, ani 
to implore him not to begin the divorce pro. 
ceedings which must ruin them both. After 
a cruel struggle with despairing passion ani 
anger, he convinces himself that revenge is 
no part of the divine love, and bids her go in 
peace. But the interview has been overhearé, 
and presently he finds himself the jest of the 
parish. His rector’s wife rebukes him for 
conduct subversive of the Faith and the 
Church, while the villagers deride him as 4 
coward, and hiss him as he leaves the pulpit 
In his agony he meditates suicide, and is 
about to hang himself in a barn when the 
prattle of a child and the coincidence of 4 
feather wafted to him on a moonbeam revive 
his energies and hope, and he starts for fresh 
scenes to begin the battle of life anew. 


The inherent dramatic defects of such a tal 
are obvious, in spite of the simplicity, sincerity, 
and power with which Mr. Galsworthy tells 
it. Nice problems of moral conduct, religious 
belief, and social law cannot be settled arti- 
trarily upon the merits of a very special ani 
somewhat improbable instance. The judg- 
ment of enthusiasts is apt to be led astray 
by their zeal, and Mr. Galsworthy is not er- 
empt from this liability. It is by no means 
certain that a woman in Mrs. Strangway’s 
position might not live to regret that divorce 
had not enabled her to establish legal claims 
upon her lover. Mr. Strangway’s benevolence, in 
the final issue, might prove the reverse of 
beneficial. Freedom is not the only question 
involved in free love. The dramatist w- 
questionably would have made his play more 
effective if he had permitted his hero to die, 
and so presented the by no means incenceiv- 
able spectacle of a good man done to death 
for daring to live up to the spirit of the faith 
that was in him. But the chief virtue of 





“A Bit o’ Love”’—an infelicitous title—reaides 
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not in the story but in the dialogue, which 
reproduces the atmosphere of the prescribed 
locality, the Southwest of England, with 
notable fidelity. The manner in which fre- 
quent satirical meaning, of which the sup- 
posed speaker is often unconscious, is ex- 
pressed in the simplest and most natural 
phraseology, is particularly skilful. There is 
delightful sense of rural character, of mental 
processes as well as of speech, in the scene 
showing a meeting in the village public-house. 
Both humor and utterance are redolent of 
the soil. Admirable, too, is the talk of the 
children, really childlike, but not merely child- 
ish. Strangway himself is a fine type of 
spiritualized humanity, neither maudlin nor 
sanctimonious, a saintly man. The rector’s 
wife is a vital and womanly sketch. It is a 
delightful play for the library, with little 
to commend it to the commercial stage. 


“The State Forbids” (Mitchell Kennerley), 
by Sara Cowan, is a little thesis play of de- 
cided but misdirected ability—written to prove 
that the state which makes it illegal for 
doctors to destroy idiotic children at birth, on 
the ground that all life is sacred, is utterly 
unjustified in destroying healthful life by 
enforcing conscription in time of war. Of 
course there is no real relationship between 
the two propositions. Authors of thesis plays 
seldom take the trouble to look far beyond the 
particular instance with which they are deal- 
ing. It is not difficult, one would imagine, 
to foresee some of the manifold abuses which 
might occur if the question of life or death 
for infants was left in the hands of irre- 
sponsible physicians. In the case of conscrip- 
tion life is endangered only (not taken) in 
order to save other lives and liberty. The 
public would not be any the worse off if a 
good many silly and mischievous plays were 
snuffed out before making their way into the 
world, but the state unluckily respects their 
right of existence, 








Finance 





THE GREAT FALL IN STERLING EX- 
CHANGE. 





The complete demoralization in exchange 
on London, this week, has superseded all 
other topics of financial discussion. The 
break from last week’s high rate of 4.661%, 
to 4.62% on Saturday and to 4.55% last 
Tuesday (31 cents under the normal par- 
ity) brought dealing in international ex- 
change to an absolute standstill. For per- 
haps the first time, it caused apprehension 
in the markets over the heavy additional 
cost involved to European purchasers of 
our merchandise by the premium which 
they must pay in English money to lay down 
the price in American money at New York. 
The notion that this might curtail England’s 
purchase of our merchandise was urgently 
discussed on Wall Street, as was also the 
more familiar notion that selling of our se- 
curities by London would be stimulated be 
cause of the advantage in turning dollar 
values into pounds sterling. Both on the 
Stock Exchange and in the wheat market 
the present week’s movement of prices was 








visibly influenced by this imagined sequel 
to the collapse of exchange rates. 

These apprehensions are probably much 
exaggerated. Necessarily, this great depre 
ciation in the purchasing power of the Eng- 
lish pound on a market where England buys 
supplies will enhance the price of all such 
commodities to the English consumer. In 
that respect, it operates almost precisely 
like actual depreciation of a currency 
through abandonment of the gold standard. 
The abnormal! fall in sterling exchange, how- 
ever, is not limited to our own among the | 
great producing markets. Greater or less | 
depreciation, in one of these markets as) 
against another, might lead to temporary 
shifting of such orders. But in the main, 
Great Britain is buying in our own market 
what it has to buy. 

In the face of last week’s 4-cent drop in 
sterling at New York, this country’s mer- 
chandise exports for that week, as shown by | 
the Government’s statement this week, rose | 
$10,000,000 over the week preceding, making 
the third largest weekly export movement of 
the year. As for the stimulus to selling of | 
our securities by English holders, the pat-| 
ent fact is that such sales have actually | 
slackened, during this latest violent break 
in exchange. Either the English investor | 
argues that, by keeping his securities, he | 
can get the bonus on his interest and divi- | 
dends as well as he could get it on his prin- | 
cipal by selling, or else he is, on the whole, | 
content to leave his money in the securt-| 
ties of a country to whose economic pres- 
tige the exchange market is giving such elo- | 
quent testimony. 

The really grave aspect of this sensational | 
fall in exchange is not its effect on trade or 
on investments, but its inevitable bearing on | 
the prestige and credit of London. It is fre- | 
quently remarked that sterling at New York | 
fell nearly to present figures during 1873, | 
and below them in 1857. But those cases | 
were not analogous. The decline was in each 
case momentary, was followed by recovery to | 





normal rates, and was caused, not at all by | 
England's necessities, but by the prostration 
of the New York money market in the 
face of panic, which made it impossible for 
holders of drafts on London to get cash for | 
them, except at a heavy sacrifice. To match | 
existing conditions in exchange, one would | 
almost certainly have to go back to the rate | 
on London at the great continental cities in | 
the Napoleonic wars. But London can ill | 
afford such loss of prestige now, in view of | 
its admitted surrender, considered by Lom: | 
bard Street only temporary, of its position | 
as the world’s money centre. It is probably | 
not yet too late to remedy the situation 
through scientific use, on a very large scale, 
of English credit in New York. But the! 
problem has been fumbled with at least six 
months too long, and each successive day | 
makes its solution harder. 

On the side of the United States the. 
episode in the sterling market is most in- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


teresting. A few days ago $19,500,000 gold 
arrived in one consignment at New York | 
from London. 


| ways a possible supposition. 


This followed a long suc-! 


cession of smaller shipments, which have 
borne witness to the new situation in this 
country. Nobody will have forgotten that, 
a@ year ago last month, the one thing on 
which our whole financial community seem- 
ed to agree was that if our Stock Exchange 
should reopen, Europe would draw away 
all the gold of the United States. It was 
commonly believed that Europe held $5,000,- 
000,000 of American securities, and that 
our markets were also heavily in debt to 
London on current account. The American 
stocks and bonds, it was taken for granted, 
would all be sold back to us. How could 
we pay for them, except in gold? 

As a matter of fact, this country actually 
did export $104,000,000 gold in the first four 
months of war-time, even with our stock 
exchanges closed to European liquidation. 
But since January 1, the outside world has 
sent more than $180,000,000 gold to the 
United States—an amount more than dou- 
ble the largest previous import for any cor- 
responding period, and matched only twice 
in any full calendar year of the country’s 
history. Meantime the complete report by 
the United States Mint, published a week 
ago, showed that this country’s own gold 
production during 1914 was $94,500,000, 
larger by $6,200,000 than the year before. 

At the monthly average thus indicated, 
$63,000,000 gold has been added from this 
source alone, since January 1, to the coun- 
try’s stock. The Government's “money cir- 
culation statement” showed that even on 
August 1 the gold in the United States was 
greater by $190,000,000 than on January 1, 
and greater by $119,000,000 than on August 
1, 1914, when the war broke out. And gold 
is still pouring in at spasmodic intervals 
from Europe; nobody ventures to predict 
how much more will come before the year 
is over. 

Will this extraordinary movement mean, 
as many bankers have predicted, that the 
wildest carnival of speculation in our his- 
tory is about to break out? ‘This 1s al- 
There is an- 
other possible theory, however—that this 
immense increase in reserve money means 
that the country is being equipped with the 
tangible resources wherewith to take up 
in earnest its new and possibly epoch- 
making task as the present money centre 
of the world. 
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New one volume edition, revised 


Morals in Evolution 


By L. T. HOBHOUSE 
650 pages, 800. $3.25 net. 


First published in two volumes | 


in 1907, this work took its place 
as a standard authority and one 
written with unusual clarity and 
interest. 

The first edition was shortly 
exhausted, but the author de- | 
sired a thorough revision before 
reprinting; meantime the book has 
been out of print. 

This moderate priced edition is 
practically a new book. 


HENRY HOLT AND C 


34 W. 33d St. 
New York 
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Agassiz and Audubon, the bead of the Smithsonian 
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PLAYS OF THE PIONEERS 

By CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY 

Five plays from American history 
adapted for use in local festivals and pag- 
eants. Full instructions in regard to cos- 
tumes and practical methods of presen- 
tation are given. $1.00 net. 
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The 
Manassas 


Industrial 
School 


Manassas, Virginia 


LITTLE school on the battle 
field of Bull Run founded by 
a colored woman some twenty years 
ago. It is doing invaluable work 
among the young colored people oi 
Northern Virginia in giving them 
skilled training in many trades, and 
fitting them for intelligent citizenship. 
The school has the endorsement 
of the Miner Board, the Slater Fund, 
the General Education Board and 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, and its in- 
fluence on the community life in that 
section is marked. It is largely sup- 
ported by annual contributions, but 
its income from this source is insut- 
ficient. Your help to increase this 
income will be appreciated. 
Contributions, large or small, are 
gratefully received, and may be sent 
to 


Miss M. R. WALTER 
Post Office Box 794 
20 Vesey St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


tarChecks should be drawn payable to the 
order of The Manassas Industrial School. 
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Convenient, 


nV\ Cleerful Comfortable 


‘The house that has been wired for elec- 


tricity is a home transformed, for the con- 
veniences that electricity brings are manifold. 
Not only does the bright white radiance of 
EDISON MAZDA Lamps give the visible 
finishing touch of refinement, but electric 
light introduces the table toaster, the per- 
colator, the electric grill and other culinary 
devices, electric radiators, flatirons, washing 
machines, fans—achievements that have 
revolutionized the housekeeping of the 
Twentieth Century. 


EDISON 
MAZDA LAMPS 


Mado in US.A andbeckedby MAZDA SERVICE 


EDISON MAZDA Lamps give three times 
as much light as old-style carbon lamps 
without increasing cost for current. This 
economy is daily introducing electric service 
into thousands of homes, old and new alike, 
the country over. 


Let your lighting company or nearest Edison Agent 
demonstrate to you the great difference between 
EDISON MAZDA Lamps and old-style lamps. 
Note the improvement in QUALITY as well as 
increase in QUANTITY of light. Let them give 
you figures to prove how remarkably inexpensive 
wiring is when done in ‘“The Modern Manner.”’ 
Let them show you how easy it will be to wire 
your house and how it can be quickly done without 
trouble, dirt or disorder. 
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ANALYSIS OF SENSATIONS, 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHICAL 


By ERNST MACH 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“A writer with a reputation like 
that of Mach needs no introduction. 
This is perhaps his best-known pub- 
lication.” —Cambridge Magazine. 
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This week’s issue of THE NATION 
comprises 10,667 copies: of this 7,749 
xo to paid subscribers and 862 go to 
exchanges or are sent out as free cop- 
ies. The average weekly newsstand 
eales during the first six months of the 
year 1915 were 876; June average, 794 
copltes. 

In view of the large library and 
college and family circulation of THE 
NATION, it is safe to assume that not 
less than 30,000 people read it each 
week. 
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